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CLERICAL STUDIES. 
TWENTY-FIRST ARTICLE. 
ASCETIC THEOLOGY. 


HE Christian life admits, as all know, of numberless 
degrees, from the most imperfect beginnings to the 
heights of holiness reached by the saints. In its earlier 
stages it is a matter of strict obligation; beyond, it leads 
away the soul from the region of fear into that of freedom 
and love. In all its parts it falls ;within the province of 
moral theology, understood broadly as dealing with the 
practical side of Christianity. But, ascommonly understood, 
moral theology confines itself to what is obligatory ; the rest— 
the higher life—becomes the object of a special, comple- 
mental science which takes the name of ascetic theology. 


I. 


The name itself is borrowed from those fervent Christians 
who in early times withdrew from the world to give them- 
selves up to a life of austerity and prayer. Their exercises 
of self-discipline won for them the designation of deyyra:, a 
name indeed suited to all the followers of Christ, for asceti- 
cism is, in a certain degree, an essential element of His 
teaching, and obligatory on all Christians; but the most 
conspicuous practices of such a life being optional, the name 
has gradually come to be reserved to that more exalted form 
of virtue which is left to the free choice of each individual. 
Ascetic theology, then, is the science of the higher Chris- 
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tian life. Starting from the humble level of faithfulness to 
strict duty, it undertakes “‘ to show a more excellent way,”— 
onward and upward through the evangelical virtues and 
counsels, to the loftiest summits which human nature sus- 
tained by crace can attain to, thus containing the theory and 
practice of Christian perfection, or, as it is more commonly 
called, of a spiritual—or a devout—or a holy life. Mystical 
theology, as commonly understood, is something higher 
still, but as the expression is used in various senses, it may 
not be amiss to point them out in order to avoid confusion of 
thought. 

First of all the term asceticism and mysticism are often 
used indiscriminately to designate the higher Christian life 
in all its forms. Hence certain writers embrace the whole 
subject of the present paper under the name of mystical 
instead of ascetical theology. Others, writing from a phil- 
osophical or rationalistic standpoint, give the title of mvstical 
to whatever in religion is unverifiable by experience or 
undemonstrable by reason. Thus all direct intercourse 
with God, the sacramental system as productive of super- 
natural effects, the whole economy of grace, prayer, all 
belong in their conception to the region of mysticism, that 
is, according to the rationalist view, of unreality. But, as 
commonly understood by spiritual writers, mysticism means 
something different which shall be best understood by com- 
paring it with ascetic theology. 

Ascetic theology, as we shall see, is based upon reason and 
faith. Taking its departure from the data supplied by both, 
it builds up a system of life perfectly consistent and logical 
in all its parts, and fairly within the range of human effort 
sustained by grace. It is a philosophy of life as seen in the 
light of revelation, of the conscience, and of the common 
experience of men. 

Mystical theology, on the contrary, is intuitive, not argu- 
mentative. Contemplation is its home ;—a vision of God 
beyond what reason or ordinary faith can supply. It may be 
won, in a lower degree, by certain more favored souls through 
special methods ; but in its higher forms it is a pure gift 
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from above, clearly manifesting the agency of powers dis- 
tinct from the natural faculties. In this intercourse with 
God the soul finds a manner of spiritual enlightenment traus- 
cending all human knowledge, a practical wisdom beyond 
that of the wisest, an unflagging, irresistible energy to carry 
out the divine purposes. ‘To these favors are not unfrequently 
added signs more unmistakable still of the divine action : 
revelations, visions, ecstacies, strange bodily experiences, 
stigmataand the like. All such facts are outside the province 
of ascetics; they constitute a science of their own: the 
science of mystical theology. 

We shall have something to say of both in what follows, 
especially of the former;—of its usefulness, of its methods, 
and of its manifold sources. 


Il. 


The value of the science of ascetic theology is so very 
obvious from its very definition that it need not be dwelt 
upon at any great length. The higher Christian life is the 
noblest and greatest thing in the world. Its principles and 
its laws are of more importance to the Christian than all 
other philosophies and legislations, its methods more impor- 
tant to know than those by which fame is won and wealth 
accumulated. For the priest it isa necessity. It is his own 
law of life, to begin with. ‘The sacredness of his character 
and the nearness in which he is placed to God by his func- 
tions make it a duty for him to live up to the spirit of Christ 
and to show it forth in his daily life. The heights are his 
natural dwelling place, the region in which it behooves him 
“to live and move and have his being.’? This he owes to 
God and to himself, so that already for his own guidance he 
has to be familiar with the methods and rules of the higher 
law. 

But he also owes it to others ;—to the faithful at large who 
instinctively turn to the life and listen to the words of the 
priest in order to gather from them the true meaning of the 
Gospel ; still more to those who have been in any degree 
entrusted to his priestly care. 
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It would be a great mistake to suppose that a pastor has to 
teach his people only their essential duties. It is the whole 
divine message that he is bound todeliver tothem, ‘‘teach- 
ing them to observe a// things whatsoever I have commanded 
you” (Mat. xxvii), the Beatitudes as well as the Decalogue, 
the various methods of devotion and practices of love, as 
well as the humblest and most elementary forms of moral 
obligations. True, it is neither necessary nor expedient that 
the teachings of the pastor should go beyond the practical 
aptitude and possibilities of his hearers. But although the 
latter may be very limited in most, they are by no means so 
in all. Indeed the pastor may take it for granted that among 
the number of those committed to his care, there are always 
some, often many, susceptible of a higher degree of spiritual 
culture and capable, if only properly taught, of practising in 
no ordinary degree the Christian virtues. There may be 
actually among them souls susceptible, under proper guidance, 
of the highest forms of holiness. And a conclusive proof of 
all this may be found in the fact that a growth of such 
heavenly fruits springs into life and ripens in almost every 
field cultivated by an enlightened and zealous priest. The 
seed was there and needed only to be properly cultivated ; 
elsewhere it is equally present, but dies for lack of care. 

The reason of this lies on thesurface. The transformation 
of the natural into the spiritual life is simple enough in its 
general principles, but these principles have to be known and 
realized, and that comes only through teaching. Even when 
clearly understood as abstract truths, they have to be brought 
down to the concrete and applied to all the particulars of 
daily life; a task complex, confusing and entirely beyond 
the powers of ordinary people. Only by deep reflection or by 
lengthened experience, or by a manifest illumination from 
above could it be performed, and all these are almost invaria- 
bly wanting in them. Hence it comes to pass that the first 
impulse of souls awakened to a sense of their evil condition 
or the claims of God upon them and anxious to respond to 
the divine call, is to look around them for guidance and 
eagerly to grasp the hand stretched out to help them. This 
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is what gathered so many of the early Christians around the 
cells of the great anchorites. Led on by the spirit of God 
to something higher, yet knowing not where to find or how 
to embrace it, they turned for guidance to these men of God, 
and found it in such abundance that many of them chose to 
live and die beside those who had made so plain to them the 
will of God and the way to heaven. 

And so has it been in all subsequent ages. ‘The first im- 
pulse of the saints themselves was to seek the direction of 
others more experienced in the ways and workings of divine 
grace. Nor is it otherwise at the present day. All those 
who are moved to do their best in the service of God crave 
for more light ; and if, after having felt its beneficent rays, 
they have been deprived of it, how they watch and pray that 
it may be borne back to them by some other enlightened and 
holy priest! And if he comes, how quickly his presence is 
felt! What a visible, rapid growth of fervor and purity of 
life in the community at large, especially in its chosen mem- 
bers, and how all rejoice to walk in the light of a fuller 
knowledge of things divine! 

Since, then, the spiritual enlightenment of a parish, and 
the piety it leads to, are so entirely dependent on these quali- 
ties being possessed by the pastor, in a degree corresponding 
to his superior dignity and influence, it follows that a knowl- 
edge of the higher Christian life is as much a part of his 
intellectual equipment as any other form of knowledge, and 
that the more thorough he makes it, the better he is fitted 
for his work. 

We have now to consider how this may be best effected. 


III. 


Acquaintance with the elements of the spiritual life begins 
in a Catholic almost with reason itself, and in a priest it 
should naturally grow to the very end of his existence. But 
in this unceasing growth we may distinguish three principal 
stages: the first, which is common to him with the faithful ; 
the second, corresponding with the period of his seminary 
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preparation for the priesthood; the third, comprising the 
whole time of his active ministry. Now it would seem that 
each one of these stages admits of and, in some measure, 
calls for a special development of spiritual knowledge which 
it may not be amiss to point out more distinctly. 

(1) In connection with the first, we may call attention to 
the fact of the wonderful facility with which the things of 
the spiritual life are realized in childhood and in early youth. 
The special plasticity of the mind at that early period, its 
natural docility and trustfulness, its promptness to take in 
the broad, simple aspects and issues of life, as presented by 
faith, without any of the qualifications which later on grow 
out of reflection and experience, all help to make the youth- 
ful mind the natural recipient of divine teaching and place 
it in close, living contact with the unseen. ‘The strong, 
clear hold which children sometimes get of the fundamental 
Christian truths and of their logical consequences is simply 
marvelous and makes one instinctively repeat with our Lord: 
‘*T give thanks to Thee, O Father, because Thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent and shown them to 
little ones.” (Mat. xi, 25.) 

A love for such mental and spiritual nutriment seeking to 
satisfy itself in books of devotion, particularly in the “ Lives of 
the Saints,” is an ordinary feature of Catholic piety, and often 
leads the youthful aspirant to a considerable knowledge of 
what belongs to the spiritual life, long before he has begun 
his preparation for the priesthood. Indeed the knowledge 
thus acquired through reading and listening, in public and 
in private, is in itself a most suitable introduction to what is 
to follow, leading as it does without effort to that early fami- 
liarity with the maxims of the Gospel, the examples of the 
Saints and the habits and practices of a devout life so much 
more difficult to acquire at a later period. 

(2) The second stage is one of especial importance. ‘Those 
who enter upon it are very unequally prepared ; some, like 
those we have just referred to, being already familiar with 
the principal doctrines of the spiritual life, whilst others are 
almost entire strangers to them. But even the most enlight- 
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ened have much more to learn, both for their own guidance, 
in view of their great prospective responsibilities, and for the 
guidance of others. 

This is the object, during the years of their probation, of 
an uninterrupted course of reading, instructions and devo- 
tional exercises. There are two things which should be 
steadily aimed at by those who impart and by those who 
gather in such instructions: definiteness and solidity. The 
frequent absence of these two essential qualities arises from 
the loose, informal manner in which the spiritual doctrines 
are frequently taught, especially during the previous period. 
They come in the shape of meditations, exhortations, pious 
readings and the like, the object of which is not so much to 
enlighten the mind as to awaken and exalt the feelings. The 
exact nature, the various degrees and the proper limitations 
of the Christian virtues are often implied rather than clearly 
explained, and their solid foundations are neglected or buried 
out of sight under a pile of spurious authorities, misinter- 
preted texts or unconclusive, sophistical reasons. 

The natural remedy for such defects would be to consider 
and deal with ascetic theology as a science, in the strict 
sense of the expression, having like every other form of 
accurate knowledge, its established notions, its definite doc- 
trines, its principles, demonstrations and deductions, solidly 
established and proof against all manner of objections. 

(a)—This would imply, first of all, a careful study of the 
principal component elements of the spiritual life ; the end, 
the obstacles, the methods, the principal means. After a 
general classification of the virtues, each one of them would 
have to be considered individually in itself, in its bearing 
upon the others, in the position which it holds in the 
general economy of Christian perfection. 

(6)—In the study ot the opposite vices, a method might be 
followed somewhat similar to that which medical men 
apply to the different forms of disease, determining as nearly 
as possible for each one, its causes, its symptoms, its various 
forms of development, and, when unchecked, the final issue 
it leads to. The therapeutic side would naturally follow, 
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showing how to deal with the evil at each of its stages ; how 
to temper and, if possible, to eradicate it. 

(c)—Next there would be room for a general investigation 
of the methods and practices which authority, reason or 
experience indicate as the most effective means of correction 
or improvement ; suchas self-examination, prayer, devotional 
reading, confession, Communion, pious or penitential prac- 
tices, etc. One of the most important things to show in a 
general way at this period is the manner in which the 
maxims of the Gospel may be harmonized with the require- 
ments of practical life. The manner in which they are 
sometimes presented begets a sense of unreality most prejudi- 
cial to them. 

Finally these various elements might be disposed in a log- 
ical order so as to form a system harmonious and consistent 
in all its parts. 

All this has been repeatedly attempted by systematic writers 
on ascetic theology, such as Schram, Scaramelli, Morotius, 
etc., etc., and their works cannot but prove useful to the 
student. Yet, in the present as in most other cases, nothing 
can equal in practical usefulness what each one does for 
himself. 

(3)—Not much more can be attempted during the course of 
studies preparatory to the priesthood. It is in the constant 
labor and varied experience of the ministry that the develop- 
ments and the details of the science will come, as it were, of 
themselves in the solid framework prepared for them. What 
was originally done on trust and in obedience to a mechanical 
rule will come to be practised in the light of a direct intui- 
tional view of things. Principles brought into contact with 
their corelative facts will work themselves out and assume 
their ultimate form. Methods made fully intelligible by 
observation and comparison will be properly applied. Only 
thtis can the science of the higher life complete itself as a 
theory. 

But its principal development is practical. It consists in 
the application of the maxims of the Gospel to the details of 
human life. For it isin this that Christian perfection con- 
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sists ;—not in a given number of distinct actions of an excep- 
tional kind, but in the lifting up of the whole existence, 
with its humblest and most commonplace particulars, to a 
higher level ; —ina turning of the whole mantoGod. Rules 
and methods abound for this purpose in ascetic writers, but 
they can be mastered, like all rules of art, only by assiduous 
and lengthened practice, in addition to a constant study of 
the rules themselves. Hence it is that the best guides of 
souls, like the ablest medical practitioners, are always learners, 
are always learning, learning from books, old and new ; learn- 
ing above all from the thoughtful consideration of the facts 
which come unceasingly under their notice. 

For it cannot be repeated too often, experience,—constant, 
enlightened observation of the moral and spiritual facts of 
life, of the workings of nature and grace, in self and in 
others, is the school from which most is to be learned. And 
then, beyond it there is the still broader knowledge of human 
nature, of the soul in its general conditions and laws and in 
its manifold varieties. The knowledge of human nature is 
as much the business of the spiritual guide as it is of the 
psychologist or of the student of social sciences. It is as 
essential in the spiritual sphere as a knowledge of the human 
body is to the physician. If conspicuously absent, the con- 
sequence is at once felt in the shape of impossible aims, 
unpractical rules and injudicious methods. It is not to man 
in the abstract that the Gospel maxims have to be applied ; 
it is to the concrete individual, with all the individual 
peculiarities of age, race, temperament, and the like. It is 
not to man considered in himself and isolated from all else ; 
it is to man as a social being, living amid all manner of vary- 
ing environments and bound to his fellow-men by numberless 
ties, visible and invisible. For this manner of knowledge, 
the spiritifal guide has to wait: but if he keeps his eyes open 
to facts and his mind to reflection it grows unceasingly and 
almost unconsciously within him. 
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IV. 


The preceding remarks apply chiefly to ascetic theology 
which remains almost entirely within the range of ordinary 
experience and develops in harmony with the normal laws of 
the human soul, leading it on through “the purgative and 
illuminative to the unitive way,’’—that is, through the puri- 
fying process of atonement and subjugation of the passions, 
and through the practice of the positive Christian virtues, to 
a life of love and union with God. But what, it may be 
asked, shall be the study, still more, what can be the sczence 
of facts foreign to ordinary experience and independent of 
regular laws, such as those which constitute the mystical 
life ? 

It must be confessed that the whole subject of mystical 
theology is surrounded with difficulties. There is something 
so irregular and so evanescent in most of the facts that it is 
hard to make an accurate, comparative study of them. Their 
strangeness is often perplexing, and their very origin a 
problem not always easy to solve. Unusual facts, like in 
appearance, may be occasionally traced back to the most un- 
like causes ;—to the Spirit of God or to the evil spirit, or 
simply to the natural though abnormal condition of the 
faculties. On the other hand, their independence of the will 
almost forbids the attempt to reduce them to anything like 
method and rule. 

Nevertheless the attempt has been made. Side by side 
with the ascetic, there has been always a mystical school in 
the Catholic Church, with its traditions, its principles and its 
rules. Some of the greatest saints have been its doctors, 
and the study of their writings is one of the greatest delights 
of many holy souls. In our next paper we shall have to refer 
to them more explicitly. From now we may remark that 
the guide of souls should not be a stranger to them. The 
contemplative school indeed was never more than a minority 
in the Church, and never, perhaps, was that minority smaller 
than in this busy age of ours. Yet even in our day, not only 
in the cloister but in the world, there are souls that are led 
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by that higher way toGod. There are many, besides, who, 
while habitually guided by the rules and sustained by the 
methods of ascetic theology, are occasionally lifted up to the 
higher order; and there are many more who carry within 
them habitually a mystical element which has to be taken 
into account in their spiritual direction. In the mystical 
sphere direction has to be far less positive and detailed than 
in the other. It consists principally in that discernment by 
which the spiritual guide discriminates the real character of 
the aspirations and impulses which Jead the soul under his 
guidance, applying the injunction of the great Mystic among 
the Apostles, S. John—(I, iv, 1): ‘ Believe not every spirit, 
but try the spirits whether they be of God.’’ This question 
once settled, as it may be soon enough in most cases without 
much trouble, especially by applying the evangelical rule ;— 
‘“by their fruits ye shall know them’’—the rest is simple 
enough. It consists principally in seeing that the impulse, 
divine in its origin, does not degenerate, and that the soul to 
whatever heights it may be carried never fails or falters in 
the fundamental and essential virtues of faith, humility, 
obedience and brotherly love. 

The next paper will be devoted to the sources of ascetic 
theology. 

J. HOGAN. 

Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


THE PERPETUAL PRESENCE AND PONTIFICATE OF ST. PETER 
IN ROME. 


HERE is a passage in the poetry of St. Prosper of 

Aquitaine, which refers to the subject of this article, 

and expresses in the briefest possible manner its underlying, 
momentous truth :— 


Sedes Roma Petri, quae Pastoralis honoris, 
Facta caput mundo, quidquid non possidet armis 
Relligione tenet. 


In this pregnant phrase of the fifth century Saint, the world- 
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wide sovereignty of St. Peter is rightly based upon his 
pastoral office. Both imply his presence in Rome; and we 
know from the experience of ages, and from the revelation, 
made in the fulness of time, of decrees uttered before the ages 
began, that this presence is perpetual, ‘‘throughout all days, 
until the consummation of the world.’’ 

Let us consider the historical fact of St. Peter’s material 
presence in Rome, since it is the beginning of his perpetual 
spiritual presence. It has been proved again and again, 
proved moreoverin the most decisive way, by citing the calm 
and reasoned conclusions of the most learned Protestants and 
Freethinkers, such as Cave, Hammond, Pearson, Grotius, 
Usher, Chamier, Newton, Blondel, Junius, Joseph Scaliger, 
Pappius, Kipping, Bebel, Ittigius, and John Le Clere. But 
it has also been redenied, though not by minds of the same 
quality, and the denial will also probably be made perpetual 
in the narrow interests of sects, religious and anti-religious. 
It is not, however, for this alone, if at all, that it is well to 
ponder on the old evidences for the mighty fact; it is because 
of the mighty consequences dependent upon it. 

We should here recall the fact that the early Christians 
wrote little; as Fleury says,’ they were men of action, for- 
getful of self and zealous only for the spreading of the 
Gospel, which was for the most part best done by word of 
mouth. Secular historians made none but the slightest and 
most casual mention of Christian events. Such Christian 
literature as existed suffered terrible loss in the persecutions, 
notably in Diocletian’s; much was consumed in the Bar- 
barian devastations. It is little matter for marvel, therefore, 
and still less evidence against the fact, that we have no con- 
temporary mention of St. Peter’s being in Rome. I except, 
of course, St. Peter’s own words. No other contemporarily 
written record is at hand ; but a Roman,who was the disciple 
of St. Peter, has left usa record. St. Clement of Rome, his 
early if not his immediate successor, in the first and undoubt- 
edly genuine letter to the Corinthians speaks thus of the 
lives of Sts. Peter and Paul: ‘‘ These men, instituting holy 


1 ‘‘ Discours sur |’Histoire Ecclésiastique,’’ p. 28-29. 
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living, gathered to them a great number of elect, and, 
through envy, suffering admirably, dwelt among us. (éyevovto 
2v jutv)." That St. Peter should have lived here, implies his 
material presence no less clearly than his working here 
implies the exercise of the primacy. 

St. Peter had been dead about fifty years when St. Ignatius 
of Antioch suffered martyrdom. In a well authenticated 
letter addressed to the Romans, he said: ‘“‘ Not as Peter and 
Paul do I command these things to you.’’”? Ignatius was not 
the pastor of the first See ; Peter had been its regular Bishop 
and Paul had been delegated with extraordinary powers. 
They taught with local and therefore absolute authority ; St. 
Ignatius spoke as a Christian Bishop and as a brother in the 
faith. 

I omit the testimony of Papias, because the precise date of 
his life is doubtful, although he was probably a disciple of 
St. John the Evangelist. 

Polycarp was certainly a disciple of St. John, and Irenaeus 
was a disciple of Polycarp. Irenaeus in two places distinctly 
states that SS. Peter and Paul founded the Church at Rome, 
and that they preached the Gospel in that city.* 

There is a fourth witness who lived within a century of St. 
Peter’s death. This is St. Dionysius, the celebrated Bishop 
of Corinth, who, in his Epistle to the Romans, says that SS, 
Peterand Paul taught both in Rome and Corinth and founded 
the Church of Christ in both places.‘ 

The main idea in these clear texts of the Fathers, which 
are too well known to require our citing them in detail, is 
that St. Peter founded the Church in Rome. Hence, if the 
continuity of pastors be uninterrupted, the entire succession 
begins with him and depends upon him. Fortunately, in no 
case has the record of the Bishops of a See been better pre- 
served and so perfectly transmitted to posterity as in that of 
the See of Rome. The unbroken succession of the Roman 
Pontiffs is one of the most prominent facts of history. Two 
historical authorities supply us with their names and actions: 


I Cl. Rom, ad Cor. i., 5, apocr. 2 Ign. ad Rom., c. iv. 
3 Iren. iii., 3; adv. haer. i., 20. 4 Apud Euseb. H. E. ii., 25. 
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the writings of the Fathers, such as Irenaeus, Optatus, 
Augustine and Epiphanius, and the catalogues written early 
inthe era of peace. Innumerable collateral proofs are to be 
found in the inscriptions and other evidences of antiquity 
which have been discovered at later times, after having been 
hidden for centuries, and therefore saved from destruction 
and fraud. 

Now in the writings of both the Pre-Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers, one fact is brought out in the strongest 
relief, namely, the connection of the Roman Bishops with 
the founder of the See. These sacred writers cannot think 
of the Bishop of Rome without reverting to St. Peter, the 
first of the long line. Hence St. Ambrose’s well known phrase, 
Ubt Petrus, 1b¢ Ecclesia, and hence also St. Augustine says 
that “‘ Christ entrusted His entire flock to the pastoral care 
of the Roman pontiff in the person of St. Peter.’’ 

These instances could be greatly multiplied ; they are but 
specimens of a numerous class. Now why should the Bishop 
of Rome always and inevitably suggest St. Peter and his 
pastoral office? The Bishops of historic Sees are often asso- 
ciated with the honor of the first Bishop, generally an 
Apostle, and often a martyr or saint. Thus, the Arch- 
bishop of Lyons is associated with St. Irenaeus, and the 
Primate of Armagh with St. Patrick. But the actual occu- 
pants of even the most historic Sees could never be regarded 
as the living representatives of the first Bishops of those Sees 
and as possessing their authority as such. It is quite different 
in this case. Whenever the early Christian writers associate 
St. Peter and his successors in the Roman See, they deem it 
not sufficient to state that the Roman. Pontiffs were the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter, but they speak of the office of St. Peter 
as a present thing, because it is in its nature perpetual, just 
as the eternity of the Godhead is expressed in the Scriptures 
by the present tense, 7 am who am. 

It was during the Patristic age that the Roman empire was 
transferred to the East. Even in every-day life the most 
obviously natural facts pass without explanation. Of the 
moral motives of this momentous fact written contemporary 
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history makes a mystery, while the events of later history 
resolve it. The transfer of the seat of empire is the most 
abrupt solution of historical continuity that is known; 
it was a cruel, unreasonable and fatal act, unless it 
was the surrender of the city to the unceasing rule of St. 
Peter. 

From the abundant proofs which medizval history supplies. 
in support of our thesis, it is only possible to consider two in 
this place, one of which is a written evidence, the other a 
testimony of fact. The first is the sentiment of the times, 
which regards each living Pope as the representative of St. 
Peter; the second is to be found in the very vicissitudes of 
the Popes. 

As to the opinion held regarding the Popes during the 
Middle Ages,there is no better instance than that of England, 
the more so because it contrasts strangely with her change of 
attitude in later ages. England chose St. Peter for her great 
protector, and page after page of her medizval literature 
attests her recognition of the living presence of St. Peter in 
each successive Pope.’ 

The vicissitudes of the Popes have been made to point 
many amoral. One thing is certain: if continual and’ con- 
summate disaster did not succeed in severing the Popes from 
their See, nor their universal sovereignty from their position, 
the perpetuity of their attributes is set in high relief. Ambi- 
tion and other moving forces of royal rule, which constituted 
the strongest human power of the Middle Ages, most fre- 
quently employed both military force and popular will to 
diminish and destroy the perpetual Pontificate of St. Peter. 
Cardinal Manning has given a succintly graphic, though 
incomplete sketch of the vicissitudes of the Popes, in his 
book called ‘‘ Zhe Last Glories of the Holy See.’” 

‘Pope Liberius was banished by an heretical Emperor. 

‘* Silverius died in Exile. 


1 On this point see the excellent pamphlet by his Eminence Cardinal 
Vaughan, published last Jume on the occasion of the consecration of 
England. 


2 Lecture I, page 20. 
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Virgilius was imprisoned and exiled. 

‘“St. Martin died in exile, a martyr. 

“St. Leo III was driven out to Spoleto. 

‘““TLeo V was dethroned, and cast into prison. 

“John XII had to fly from Rome. 

‘* Benedict V was carried off into Germany. 

‘*John XIII fled from a Roman faction, and took refuge in 
Capua. 

‘*Benedict VI was imprisoned and murdered by a Roman 
faction. 

“John XIV was cast into the prison of St. Angelo, and 
died of hunger. 

“Gregory V was compelled to fly from Rome by a civil 
tumult. 

* Benedict VIII was driven from Rome by a faction. 

‘“‘ Benedict IX was twice driven from Rome. 

‘Leo IX was dethroned by the Normans. 

“St. Gregory VII went from land to land, and from king- 
dom to kingdom, and died in exile. 

**Victor III could not so much as take possession of his 
See, and died at Beneventum. 

Urban II was restored by the French Crusaders. 

‘Pascal II was carried off by Henry V and imprisoned. 
Gelasius II was compelled to fly to Gaeta, which city enjoys 
the glorious prerogative of having repeatedly been the refuge 
of the Vicar of Jesus Christ. 

‘* Honorius II was compelled to fly into France, by an anti- 
pope who usurped his See. 

“Kugenius III was driven out of Rome by Arnold of 
Brescia. 

‘“* Alexander III on the very day of his consecration, was 
cast into prison. He was consecrated, not in the holy city, 
but in a village church. He was obliged to fly into the 
mountains for safety. He passed seven years wandering 
from Terracina to Anagni, from Anagni to Tusculum. 

“Urban III and Gregory VIII could not even take posses- 
sion of Rome. 

‘Lucius III fled to Verona. 
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“Gregory IX was compelled by an Insurrection at Rome 
to retire to Perugia. 

‘*Innocent IV fled to Genoa. 

‘* Alexander IV fled to Viterbo. 

‘*Martin'IV never entered Rome. 

“Boniface VIII was a prisoner at Anagni. 

“Urban VI fled to Genoa. 

“Innocent VII fled from the factions of Rome to Viterbo. 

‘*Gregory XI fled to Gaeta. 

‘‘John XXIII fled from Rome. 

‘‘ugenius IV was besieged in his own palace by an anti- 
pope and was obliged to fly to Florence.’” 

When the brutal action of opposing force had failed in its 
purpose, the voluntary retirement of the Popes themselves 
seemed to have achieved what violence was unable to effect. 
A new Babylonian captivity was begun in the beautiful resi- 
dence of Avignon. But scarcely had the factions been dis- 
solved when a new plague broke out in a worse form, that 
of the Western Schism. This was adjusted as was the pre- 
ceding one, in the natural sequence of unforeseen facts, 
another proof that the Pontificate of St. Peter in Rome was 
inevitable, necessary, and perpetual. Martin V reigned and 
was laid to rest; and on his tomb-slab in ‘the head and 
mother of all the Churches’’ he was designated “ felicttas sut 
temporis.”” ‘Thus the last and greatest evil which afflicted 
Medizval Christendom, came to a blessed conclusion, which 
put the seal of divine condemnation forever upon the 
attempts of future generations to shatter the perpetual rule 
of St. Peter. Yet the inexorable divine Law which permits 
continual affliction as the medium of continual glory, 
allowed the unreasoning and fatal Reformation. Northern 
Christendom was in revolt ; Southern Christendom was ener- 


1 From the revolt of Novatian in 254 to the last schism in 1439, there have 
been twenty-six Jocal schisms caused by the creations of anti-popes. Dr. 
Dollinger thought he had discovered one even earlier than 254; while there 
have been twenty-eight long delays between the deaths and elections of 
Popes. Burius ‘‘Rom, Pont.’’ sections xxii and xxiii. 
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vated; it was the result of a state of things wherein evil 
always asserts itself more powerfully than good. 

Notwithstanding that the essence of the movement was 
opposition to the See of St. Peter, that See triumphed in the 
Counter-Reformation in Europe and in the spread of its 
allegiance over wide and newly discovered continents. 

Certain facts of that misnamed century summarize in a 
striking way the fury of the opposition made and the strength 
of the meek conquering power, the conflict and the victory. 
The German religious revolution coincided in its most in- 
tense period with the siege of Rome by the Constable de 
Bourbon, the most terrible record of which has been left on 
the pages of history. Whilst the Augustinian Luther pro- 
claims his apostacy, another Augustinian, St. Thomas of 
Villanova, steps into the arena as champion of the Catholic 
faith, working unto edification, not destruction. The revolt 
of Luther was mighty in all the power of flesh and blood ; 
but it was counteracted by the Institute of the Society of 
Jesus, founded upon the inspirations of a martial but spiritual 
Catholicism. Thousands of Catholics were led into defec- 
tion in Germany, but meanwhile St. Francis Xavier baptized 
a million infidels in India with his own hand. 

The success of the Catholic revival and its relation to 
the Central See here has been generally acknowledged by 
Protestant historians, such as Lord Macauley in his review 
of Ranke’s Aizstory of the Popes. 

It is plain that if the presence and rule of St. Peter 
remained uniterrupted and victorious, their existence and 
victory cannot be attributed to any absence of persistent 
opposition. 

Even traditionally faithful France, glorying in her proud 
title as the eldest daughter of the Church of Rome, did not 
preserve that peace and submission which might have been 
expected from her. To the Protestantism of Germany and 
England she added the third factious element of Gallicanism. 
Its opposition was the more dangerous because it attacked 
the living personality and prerogatives of St. Peter, denying 
him that plenitude of authority which was ever accorded to 
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the Roman See, and which the Council of the Vatican has 
since then declared to be of the faith. 

Yet here again the triumph was with St. Peter. The most 
prominent actions which signalize the relations of the Papacy 
with France since the revolutionary era clearly mark the 
unceasing victory which is the privilege of Peter. The 
old Gallicanism was impotent to restrain the Revolution, 
which destroyed both the throne that had been its idol, and 
the servile Church which had paid it homage. On the 
wreck of the old Church and State the Papacy erected a 
new Church and blessed the democratic State which had 
recognized its sovereignty ; and the contrast between the 
efficiency of the Pontificate in repairing the evils and the 
incapacity of the national Church in preventing them, is a 
strong and typical proof of the saving power of the Holy See. 

It is, moreover, notable that in every struggle the material 
advantages had been on the side of those who were eventually 
vanquished, yet when the paternal spiritual authority of 
Rome seemed insufficient to stem the tide of evil, historical 
circumstances turned somehow to the support of the rightful 
power. 

The war waged against St. Peter’s living action in our 
own day has not been so much, as in past ages, about ques- 
tions of dogma. It has been sought to turn the strong influ- 


ence of facts against the old See. Modern infidelity necessarily 
busies itself but little with the doctrinal questions whether 
Peter really received the commission of the keys, and whether 
he exercised that power throughout the ages. Its action has 
been practical and more precise. Without taking the trouble 
to question its prerogatives it has ingeniously determined 
first to make the Roman See captive, and then to utterly 
destroy it, or if this be impossible—the hypothesis is marvel- 
ous, but I am quoting textually from an official document— 
to reduce the Bishop of Rome to the condition of an ordinary 
Bishop, and to make reaction impossible by the unchris- 
tianizing of his titular diocese. 

From the early Medizval time down to the sixteenth 
century very much of the warfare against St. Peter’s See had 
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been concerned with the temporal power. And the greater 
the effort in each case, the greater has been the success of 
the Holy See. Those who hope to effect the overthrow of 
the Holy See now, forgetting that similar efforts have been 
always unsuccessful under more favorable conditions, are 
simply ignoring the teaching of history. Nor can it be 
objected that those who recognize the continual failure of 
such attacks take for their measure of success purely spiritual 
principles. It is true that Catholics do account for it in this 
way. But any candid thinker will admit that a fact which 
has occurred hundreds of times, under every variety of cir- 
cumstances, cannot be dependent upon what the world calls 
chance, but must rest upon some fixed law—a law which is not 
likely to cease acting with equal consistency in the future. 

Our concern in this article has been with the perpetual 
presence and pontificate of St. Peter in Rome. A regular 
succession of unquestionable facts has revealed that St. Peter 
is present in his See of Rome—as in life, so after death. To 
assert the presence of St. Peter is to assert his pontificate, 
for where Peter is, there is the Church, and he is the 
Church’s head, and we cannot discern his presence without 
discerning his abiding pastoral rule. 

It is not strange that the thought of the Papal sovereignty, 
as it has survived and conquered every obstacle, inevitably 
leads to the consideration of the politico-religious question of 
the temporal power, the attack against which is the most 
concrete expression of the spirit which would impede the 
action and life of the great See. This close connection shows 
that the question of the temporal power is realiy a vital 
religious question. 

In Rome St. Peter is the gezzus loct ; one feels instinctively 
that all spiritual and temporal power in the holy city belong 
to him. But the power which has its rightful centre there, 
not less rightfully radiates over the entire world. The most 
energetic resistance to the struggle of the spirit of evil against 
this sacred fact was made by St. Gregory VII, to whose birth 
and death two characteristic legends cling. When a mere 
child, playing with the pieces of wood in his father’s work- 
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shop, he formed the prophetic verse of David: Dominabitur 
a mart usgue ad mare.’ And when he was about to die he 
uttered the famous words: “D¢lext justitiam, et odivit iniqut- 
tatem, propterea morior in exilio.’’ which a Bishop 
present at his deathbed answered: ‘‘Non potes Domine in 
extlio mort; quia tn Vice Christi et Apostolorum ejus, divt- 
nitus accepistc gentes haereditatem, possesstonem terminos 
terrae.” ‘The words recall St. Bernard’s to Eugenius III: 
‘* Orbe exeundum et, gui forte volet explorare, quae non ad 
tuam pertinent curam.”’ 

An unlimited sphere of Government, determined and un- 
ceasing warfare from the spirit of evil, ultimate and complete 
victory are the unchanging destiny of the See of St. Peter. 


WILLIAM J. D. CROKE. 
Rome, Italy. 


THE FACULTY “ LARGIENDI TER IN ANNO INDULGENTIAM.” 


MONG the faculties granted through the Bishops to the 
missionary clergy of the United States and other 
countries the following is to be found: Largtendi ter in 
anno indulgentiam plenartam contritts, confessis ac sacra 
communtone refectts. 

The interpretation and practical manner of applying this 
privilege has given rise to much doubt and discussion, whilst 
the uncertainty of its meaning has made it in many cases a 
dead letter. 

The queries are: Is this Indulgence to be imparted 


a. In the confessional ? 


6. To individuals (dzstributive)? or to the faithful of a 
district, parish or mission ? 


1 Berti: Eccl. Hist. Brev., vol. ii, pp. 46-7, and Ciace, Hist. Pont. Rom., 
vol. i, p. 855. 
2 Ciace, Hist. Pont Rom. vol. i, p. 854-855. 
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c. Thrice in the sense that its bestowal on the part of the 
priest is limited to that number? or that each recipi- 
ent may avail himself thrice of the privilege? 


d. At stated times fixed by the Bishop? or at any oppor- 
tune time according to the judgment of the individual, 
who enjoys the Faculty. 


é. By each of the assistants in a parish? or by the pastor 
only ? 


jf. Applicable “ pro defunctis” ? or not? 


g. Under condition that the faithful visit a church? or is 
this visit optional, since no mention is made of it as a 
requisite for gaining the Indulgence, in the Faculty ? 


The importance of a definite knowledge on these points is 
apparent at first sight if this Faculty is to be used. 

In its general character the Indulgence here spoken of is 
similar to that of the Forty Hours’ Adoration, and may be 
applied in like manner. The S. Congregation declares that 
the Faculty does not authorize a priest to grant the Indul- 
gence to individuals, distributively, but that it is to be 
imparted collectively on three days during the year, desig- 
nated for that purpose either by the Bishop or with his sanc- 
tion by the pastor.' The ¢hree times during the year, how- 
ever, need not be taken literally to mean three days only 
The opportunity for gaining each Indulgence may be 
extended to a triduum or an octave, if all a parish or mission 
could not for some good reason avail themselves of the privi- 
lege on any one day. The Bishop may assign a fixed day 
three times a year, for all the churches and communities of 
his diocese, so as to unite the entire body of the faithful in a 


1 Utrum concessio Indulgentiae ¢er iz anno intelligi debeat distributive 
per annum fidelibus singulatim ad opportunitatem impertienda, an tribus 
per annum praescriptis diebus communiter elargienda ad normam consu- 
etae praxis in Ecclesia.—S. C. de Prop. Fid. 31 Jan., 1796, respondit: Neg- 
ative ad primam partem ; affirmative ad secundam. 
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common celebration of some local feast like the anniversary 
of a titular saint, of the dedication of the Cathedral, or of the 
Episcopal consecration. Or else he may appoint days for 
each church in succession, commemorating the patron feast, 
the days and seasons of local or special devotion, etc. The 
sole restriction under this head is that the indulgence may 
not be published oftener than three times during the year in 
the same place. To the question ‘an debeat (Episcopus) 
assignare eosdemmet dies pro tota simul dioecesi, vel potius 
possit designare diversos respective dies pro singulis seorsim 
ac successive parochiis, missionibus aut districtibus, ita ut 
fideles modo unius, modo alterius, et sic successive omnium 
possint in sua quique Ecclesia praedictam Indulgentiam ter 
in anno lucrari diebus ab episcopo pro illo districtu desi- 
gnatis, licet diversi sint a designatis pro alio districtu?”’ the 
answer was given: ‘“‘Non teneri, sed posse assignare 
diversos dies pro diversis parochiis seu missionibus, dummodo 
non sint in eodem loco.” (S. C. de Prop. Fid. 22 Jan. 1759.) 
A similar reply was given to the Bishop of Natchez in 1877, 
who asked whether priests to whom the Faculty had been 
communicated could select the days for the Indulgence in 
their parishes or missions. In this case the mention of a 
visit to the church was expressly made as a condition of 
gaining the Indulgence.’ 

There are two important conclusions to be drawn from 
these answers of the H. Office; first, that a visit to the 
Church designated is required for gaining the Indulgence. 
This is the import of the words addressed to Mgr. Elder, viz: 
colla visita di una delle quali, etc.—Secondly, that the 
Faculty of granting this triple Indulgence can be exercised 
only once for each church, mission or locality. 


1 Circa l’Indulgenza che pud il vescovo concedere tre volte l’anno in 
forza di speciale indulto la Santita Sua col voto di questa S. C. ha risoluto 
che per la consecuzione di essa pud il vescovo assegnare diverse chiese, colla 
visita di una delle quali posse il popolo conseguire 1’ Indulgenza, e che questa 
in diverse citta e luoghi pud in diversi tempi assegnarla, e pubblicarla, come 
pure l’ indulgenza delle 40 ore purche nella medesima citta e luogo siano 
solo tre volte l’anno pubblicate. (S.C. del S. Officio 16 Gennaio, 1728.) 
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But what if the Bisop grants the Faculty to every approved 
priest in his diocese, including the assistants at large 
churches, and also such of the clergy who do no missionary 
service, such as professors in our seminaries, chaplains to 
religious communities, etc.? In answer we point to the fact 
that the Indulgence is not a personal favor, but one to be 
used for the benefit of the faithful and therefore really given 
to the latter. The Bishop is the directly commissioned dis- 
penser of the privilege, and he can delegate it to his clergy. 
This fact, however, does not authorize him to enlarge upon 
the original extent of the concession. Where the Indulgence 
has been duly published it cannot be repeated, and therefore 
the Bishop’s own Faculty ceases. Practically, therefore, the 
pastor of a church or mission is the only one to whom it can 
be communicated, unless for the benefit of persons who are 
out of the reach of parochial ministration. Hence the 
superior of a seminary or college, the chaplain of an insti- 
tute or hospital, etc. might use the Faculty in favor of those, 
many or few, under his charge who cannot otherwise avail 
themselves of the privilege accorded to a neighboring mission 
or parish district. 

In some instances the S. Congregation has indeed sanc- 
tioned the use of this Faculty in a distributive sense, that is 
to say, a priest or missionary may impart the Indulgence to 
any number of people in the same locality as often as is 
necessary to allow all the faithful to gain it. But this inter- 
pretation is one of special concession obtained by the mis- 
sionaries of countries like Cochinchina where the constant 
danger of persecution from the pagan natives aud the 
precarious condition of the converts forbids anything like 
organized meetings of all the faithful in a district, so that 
the reception of the sacraments at any given time for all is 
an impossibility whereby they would be totally deprived of 
the benefits implied in the concession of the Faculty.’ 

The sick may, under the general provisions granted in 


1 Cf. Decr. S. C. de Propag. Fid. 12 Maii, 1850, ad Vicar. Apost. Concinc. 
et Mandchur.—Collect. n. torg. 
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their favor for all Indulgences of this kind, obtain the same 
if the confessor or pastor commute the required conditions, 
except that of the worthy reception of the Sacrament of 
Penance. 

As no mention is made of the extension ‘‘ pro Defunctis,’’ 
we must conclude with the learned commentator on our 
Facultates Apostolicae, ‘‘ Indulgentia haec defunctis appli- 
cari nequit.’’! 


‘ 


THE EDITOR. 


JANSENISM AND SECULARISM. 


A FOREIGN periodical has recently published an account 

of the “‘ Jansenists and their Schools.’’ ‘The matter is 
so instructive and the tone so congenial to the educational 
thought on this side of the ocean, that the article has been 
thought worthy of reproduction in a pedagogical publication 
of this country.” There are many features about the teach- 
ing of the Jansenists which the writer finds worthy of praise. 
There are other points about which he does not profess 
to know much, but which he considers must have been 
present in some laudable degree, even though appear- 
ances would show their existence improbable. A few 
characteristics are decidedly Jansenistic, and these are highly 
lauded. And whatever the writer imagines should be dis- 
tinctly Catholic or rather Jesuit, in the art of education, is 
introduced at convenient periods, by way of reflection and 
contrast, to set off the superior wisdom of the Jansenists. 

It so happens that the praiseworthy points are distinctively 
Catholic, though the writer does not know that. Thus the 


1 Commentarium in Facultates Apostolicas, ad usum venerabilis Cleri 
Americani, Edit. III recognita et aucta, curante Joseph Putzer, C. SS. R. 
—Ilchestriae, 1893. 

2 The LZducational Review, December, 1893, January, 1894; Educa- 
tion in foreign periodicals: ‘‘ The Jansenists and their Schools,’’ by H. 
Courthope Bowen, of Cambridge, England, in the Maria Grey College 
Magazine. 
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‘‘ watchfulness, patience, gentleness,’’ exhibited in the “little 
schools’? of the Jansenists, came from the practice of the 
same schools whence the teachers came, who were a product 
of Catholic education, who lived in a thoroughly Catholic 
atmosphere, and who, though rapidly becoming heretics, did 
not all at once cease to be Catholic in their ways. ‘The 
advice of the arch-Jansenist, St. Cyran: ‘‘ Speak little, bear 
with much and pray still more,” appears quite novel to the 
non-Catholic mind, yet it is quite normal in all Catholic 
systems of teaching and conduct. The writer states that 
‘the masters never went to their classes without first praying 
God in private that He would bless their work. Men,’’ he 
goes on to say, “who taught in this spirit, who set so high a 
value on love, and who strove in every way to develop the 
judgment and reason, were not likely, I think, to go far 
wrong.” No; that is the reason why Catholic teaching 
seldom goes far wrong, until a teacher thinks it advisable to 
pray God “in private’? only. He who does only this will 
soon fail to do even so much. 

Not everything, however, which still clung to the Jan- 
senists from the days of their Catholic life meets with 
unqualified approbation. Thus the personal reserve with 
which a Catholic teacher, and still more a religious conse- 
crated to God, guards against undue liberties, however slight, 
is made a subject of ridicule ; it is pronounced “ laughable, 
and partly vulgar in its suggestiveness.”” ‘That is strikingly 
true to the Protestant mind, which considers it not respect- 
able for an elegant person to think sin at all possible, or vice 
within any measurable distance. The graceful form, the 
suave manner, the polite address—what have they to do with 
the sinfulness of the vulgar Adam ? 

But it is the out-and-out Jansenistic traits that appeal 
directly to the Protestant’s religious tastes. “It is very 
noticeable,’’ says the critic, “that, though religious services 
abounded at Port-Royal, the children, both boys and girls, 
were never forced to attend. They were even begged not to 
go to the services unless they felt a real inclination to do so. 
Above all things, hypocrisy was to be avoided.” Exactly ; 
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hypocrites are ever so sensitive on the subject of hypocrisy. 
He continues: ‘‘ And further we find Sainte-Euphemie 
(Jacqueline Pascal) stating that ‘the little sisters make their 
own prayers, according to their devotion and as God in- 
spires. . . we do not burden them with a great number of 
oral and mental petitions.’”’ These poor little girls must 
have been advanced contemplatives. The Our Father, the 
Hail Mary or the Beads, would have been too common for 
this religion—vulgar perhaps in the suggestiveness that their 
souls were not aristocratic enough in the kingdom of God. 
The same hypocritical pride and conceit revealed itself in 
the infinite care with which all signs of approbation were to 
be withheld from the children ; all rewards, all incentives to 
emulation, lest their hearts should be touched by vanity or 
self-conceit. 
Started as an educational system at Port-Royal des Champs, 
near Versailles, in 1643, the Jansenistic method operated, in 
the course of its protracted existence, upon the very extraor- 
dinary number of not more than fifty children, boys and girls 
all told. This extraordinary number of not over fifty, 
according to the testimony of Sainte-Beuve, was distributed 
in four or five establishments of which Port-Royal was only 
one. ‘The classes of boys contained only five or six pupils 
each ; those of the girls still less. And the protracted exist- 
ence, to which we have alluded, extended over the very con- 
siderable period of “‘less than seventeen years.’’ In 1660 
they passed out of existence. It were worthy of a philoso- 
pher’s mind to discover the secret by which an insignificant, 
wriggling parasite, that objected vehemently to going out of 
existence, could manage to get mounted in the museum of 
history with greater splendor and in a more prominent place 
than the whole body of the Catholic Church, with all the 
limbs and members of her religious teaching orders taken 
together. Perhaps because it isdead. That would give it a 
place, but not such a place in modern encyclopedism, which 
tabulates every single unit,though it be only a dead microbe of 
a system. But then Jansenism is not dead ; it lives in a pro- 
lific posterity. And this is precisely the reason why it is so 
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splendidly mounted. As the Romans of old did with the 
statues of their fathers in every funeral procession, when 
they marched out from under the hills of eternal Rome, and 
vaunted the glories of the multiple generations already buried 
while they interred the latest, the melancholy train of free- 
thinkers and innovators, of sceptics and revolutionists, wind 
round under the shadow of the Catholic Church and her 
institutions, and they bury and are buried, and there is no 
end to their dead idols or their processions. 

In this respect, the graces of Jansenism coincide very 
much with those of J. J. Rousseau. This philosopher had 
never been at school himself, and had never had a child to 
send to school. Hence, neither as son nor as father, did he 
know anything of education. Yet he has become the legis- 
lator by excellence for all schools ; and the revolutionists of 
the Convention decreed the honors of the Pantheon to his 
ashes, because he was the legislator of ‘‘ the only code of 
education sanctioned by nature.” It was very much the 
same with Port-Royal. 

Having no other consistency than that of a theological 
club, or a vestry of souls altogether é/zte, Port-Royal was 
always and essentially a centre of opposition—its doctors and 
its nuns alike. It meant opposition to the Pope in point of 
religious subordination and doctrine ; opposition to the whole 
hierarchy of France; opposition to the Government. It was 
a focus of resistance and ‘‘ independence’; and it has been 
canonized by all free-thinkers and secularists ever since, who 
forgive the Jansenists the Catholicity which clung to them 
personally, in view of the sublimer gifts of independence 
and rebelliousness, which have since been wonderfully per- 
fected by evolution. This theological vestry cultivated a 
breed of notions, which like a plague of insects, it sent over 
a Christian nation to fly chiefly by night ; or, if any flew by 
day, they were to do so in profound secrecy, and were to be 
made known as profound secrets. ‘‘I have lent to our poor 
children of Sainte-Marie,’’ writes the Jansenistic lady, Mme. 
de Sévigné, ‘fa book with which they are charmed ; it is Za 
Frequente (the book on Frequent Communion by the Jan- 
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senist, Arnaud) ; but it is the greatest secret in the world!” 
Abounding in the gift of mutual admiration, they cried: A 
miracle ! at every production of the two gifted men, belong- 
ing to the sect, Pascal and Nicole, and at any production of 
the rest of the common herd; eyes and ears, particularly 
those of women, were at once directed to the meteoric splen- 
dor of the new lucubration, especially as it was all secret, 
and the meteor was to be seen only by peeping at it in the 
dark ; and the women went into ecstacies. Though con- 
demned officially by the Church in France, it attracted the 
sympathies of all the parliaments in France and, for that 
matter, of all the ecclesiastical Gallicanism of France, that 
is to say, of nationalism which, whether parliamentary or 
clerical, is ever anti-Roman, anti-Papal. In its infinite piety 
and profound reverence for the sacraments, it objected to 
their being profaned, and it manoeuvred to have them neg- 
lected ; and so it fell in line with all libertinism. Devoted 
to innovations in every line, it contended at every point with 
the Jesuit methods of education, and so won a special party 
of adherents, whom a common hatred bound together, if not 
any mutual love. Standing in need of the crowd as well as 
of the women, it brought theology and the most abstruse 
questions of controversy out into the arena of every day 
literature, as in our days men use the vicious press for the 
same purpose. Original in nothing, except its solidarity and 
secret methods of practising insubordination, it poured out 
from the press new works in French prose, from the common 
Latin treasury of Catholic literature; and translating the 
thoughts of other men, without acknowledging the source, 
it was thought phenomenally erudite. In particular, with 
regard to French style, De Maistre remarks,’ that the Jansen- 
istic school wrote in the infancy of French prose, and thus 
found it quite easy to get among the first in merit, when they 
were among the first in date. 

Puritanism under Cromwell begat licentiousness under 
Charles II. ‘The same occurred in France, with the puritan- 


1 De l’Eglise Gallicane, ch, vi. 
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ism of the Jansenists. But it was in a more organized 
fashion, with more of a constitutional disease reaching to 
the very heart of the nation, and preparing a more terrific 
result in that general subversion of society which was to 
ensue. We have not space to follow out the process by 
which a new educational policy, that of mathematics and 
encyclopedism, supplanted classical and_ ecclesiastical 
studies ; the process by which the Phzlosophes of the 
eighteenth century, taking only a classical style and pagan 
notions out of their classic authors, undermined therewith 
the entire method of right teaching and of a solid formation 
of the mind. The fact is that, as the eighteenth century 
ran its course, speculative philosophers of the pagan type 
added their strength to Gallicans, and to Jansenists, to par- 
liaments and to revolutionists, and would have everything 
reconstructed anew. 

It is sad to reflect that the secluded religious life itself did 
not escape the virus of Jansenism; and only three orders 
are noted as having escaped the action of the inevitable law 
of decline. And decline meant the loss of influence on the 
passing generations. The ascendancy of the ninety Jesuit 
colleges was bitterly resented, until they were swept away. 
A multitude of private schools, now called “‘ academies” for 
the first time, were conducted by private irresponsible indi- 
viduals, who offered as a programine of studies a system 
completely inverting all traditions of Catholic teachers. 
Physical culture and the social accomplishments held the 
first place in the programme; there was riding, fencing, 
dancing, polite manners, with mathematics, history and 
geography. Every light accomplishment and pedagogical 
dissipation took the place of strict discipline, of order and 
the practice of thoroughness in mental formation. The 
young exquisites who were brought up in these private 
domiciles did what they liked under the immediate care of 
governors, whose authority was little and morality dubious. 
In short, they received neither the solid education heretofore 
professed in the religious houses, nor that masculine temper 


1 Montalembert, Introduction to ‘‘ Monks of the West,’’ ch. vii, Decline. 
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which was imparted by the public education of the univer- 
sities, conducted then, as always hitherto, under ecclesiastical 
supervision. It was clear that a generation was growing up 
in whose culture a revolution would find apt material to 
assimilate, and in whose mental and moral helplessness the 
reign of anarchy would run through a splendid cycle of 
existence. 

The chemist Chaptal, in his report to the First Consul 
Napoleon on the condition of public education, stated that 
among the causes of irreligion was the “ philosophical spirit, 
foreign to the colleges, which had developed itself boldly in 
the numerous private schools, in the academies, in the 
reunions of free thinkers, who propagated, in spite of the 
Government and priests, the terrible principles whence issued 
atheism and anarchy.’’ Now atheism alone, as De Maistre 
remarks, is a very inert principle; “it rots in silence and 
scarcely attacks authority ; but. . . being united in our age 
with a principle eminently active, the revolutionary spirit, 
this formidable amalgamation has lent it an air of activity.’’ 
Atheism and revolutionary agitation combining together 
explode in the most terrific form of that fanaticism, which 
Donoso Cortes characterzes well when hesays: “ Fanaticism 
always advances by the suppression of all opposing forces ; 
philosophical fanaticism suppresses ideas ; historical fanatic- 
ism suppresses facts ; political fanaticism suppresses men.’’ 


II. 


Educational fanaticism suppresses the rising generation. 
It does so under the pretext of enlightenment and liberty. 
Whether disapproving or not the policy of a blood-red revolu- 
tion, it carries into effect identical principles. ‘‘It is neces- 
sary to form free men for the Republic, above all, men who 
are friends of equality; it is mecessary to protect young 
minds from the impure breath of prejudices. . . Now the 
youth of France will not be completely broken to the yoke 
of equality (/aconnée au joug de l’égalité), except in a 
system of education uniform and common.’’ So spoke one 
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of the orators under the Directory; and he developed his 
plan of compulsory education (d’ éducation forcée.)! 

Compare with this an episode just enacted among ourselves, 
quite typical of the general trend in thought and policy. A 
pedagogical authority claimed for Massachusetts the glory 
of promoting educational activity on this side of the ocean, 
and showed that his State had evolved American education 
in degrees of compulsion. A distinguished authority of 
the State of New York disputed the claim, and a lively duel 
ensued. But, far from either pedagogue adverting to the 
absurdity of making enlightenment and liberty rest upon 
compulsion, Mr. Draper argued for New York on the ground 
that its compulsion had always been more drastic and com- 
plete, than,Mr. Martin had proved for Massachusetts. Suffice 
it to quote the words in which the offense had been given, 
and which were taken up in the bill of indictment of New 
York vs. the arrogance of Massachusetts: ‘“‘ Reviewing the 
evolutionary process from the beginning,’’ Mr Martin 
had said, ‘‘ we note that there have been six steps: compul- 
sory education, compulsory schools, compulsory certification of 
teachers, compulsory supervision, compulsory taxation, com- 
pulsory attendance ; and it seems that Massachusetts took each 
of these steps in advance of the other States—a |little in ad- 
vance of her sister States in New England, and far in advance 
of all the others.’’? 

We have advanced far beyond the revolution. ‘The spirit 
of those times, in education at least, was altogether tame 
compared with the spirit dominant in our days. ‘‘ Fanati- 
cism suppresses ideas ; suppresses facts ; suppresses men.”’ 
The tyrants of the Convention and of the Directory could 
with only the utmost difficulty bring themselves, and still 
more a Christian people, to adopt but a small portion of an 
educational system, which, in the course of a century’s 
incubation of revolutionary ideas has become so natural that 
we scarcely notice its complete disagreement with the primary 


1 Duplantier: Cf. De L’ Université Nouvelle, Fille Ainée de Révolution, p. 
37; Documents concernant la Compagnie de Jésus, t. iii. 

2 Educational Review, April 1892, p. 313; Public School Pioneering in 
the United States. 
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ideas of Christian enlightenment and liberty. We are in the 
age of secularism, mature, settled and systematic. 

Let us sketch briefly the features of this educational 
organism in embryo. The likeness is quite striking between 
its embryonic promise and its fulfilment in maturity. The 
main lines are: a department of public instruction, compul- 
sion, official normal schools to turn out the true breed of 
teachers, centralization, monopoly ; and, as somehow Catholic 
schools have never been successfuily suppressed, the reduc- 
tion of Catholic education to the level of a repeating agency 
—repeating methods, plans, programmes, examinations, 
terminology, and if possibile, repeating the immorality too ; 
though the results on this last score have never satisfied 
expectations. 

In 1791, the notorious ex-Bishop of Autun, Talleyrand- 
Perigord, made a report to the Constituent Assembly. He 
spoke in the name of the Committee of the Constitution. 
He said: “‘ The public powers are organized: liberty, equal- 
ity exist in the safe keeping of the law, property has fallen 
back on its proper basis; and yet the Constitution might 
seem incomplete if there were not attached to it as a conserv- 
ative and vivifying part, public tnstruction. Lo, a moment- 
ous word! which is toresound with thrilling reverberations, 
in bureaus, ministries, departments, all through the coming 
nineteenth century. The speaker proceeded to cast a glance, 
rapid and terrified, at the “nullity or the innumerable vices 
of what hitherto had been called instruction; at those blind 
and barbarous prejudices which, ever throwing us back to 
that epoch when all knowledge was concentrated in the 
cloisters, would seem still, after more than ten centuries, to 
destine the universality of citizens to dwell in monasterie..’’ 
He would have the constitution and the declaration of rights 
be the basis of all instruction. Still, as the last proposal in 
a long programme he laid down the principle of freedom of 
education, that is to say, of liberty for persons to teach, and 
of scholars to be taught, as people think fit. 

The National Assembly in 1792 listened to the philosopher 
Condorcet. Everything was to be new in the project which 
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he brought forward. Physical science was the one element 
indispensable, even in primary schools; “ were it only to 
save the population from sorcerers and the inventors or nar- 
rators of miracles.” He would have a representative form of 
government established in the schools of children. He 
admitted the necessary independence of all educational estab- 
lishments ; nevertheless it was necessary that primary grades 
should be entirely in the hands of the public authority. This 
was astute enough. For, if chiidren are once corrupt, they 
can safely be allowed to go anywhere afterwards; and not 
even corrupt teachers are necessary adjuncts in the vocation 
which is common to both. 

But all this was going ahead too rapidly. Nothing what- 
ever came of these dreams. 

The Convention followed, and the reign of terror. Petit 

cried that schools of republicanism must be set up for the 
fathers, before we think of the children; since republicanism 
must begin in theembryo of the species. Ducos called out 
for an education which should be common to all and forced 
upon all, that is, the education of liberty ; for, said he: ‘“‘ We 
have to choose between home education and liberty. 
As long as acommon system of education has not brought 
rich and poor together, it is vain for the laws to proclaim 
holy equality.’’ But all the oratory came to nothing. The 
new Constitution of 1793 guaranteed perfect liberty ‘‘ to open 
courses and private schools in all parts of public instruction, 
and to manage them as people thought fit.’””, However, soon 
Robespierre and some others sounded again the note of 
common and compulsory education. This was in the glorious 
Year I, of the Republic. 

In the year II, as it was clear that liberty of education was 
a menace to all liberties, Danton contended, with all the 
force of his logic and his lungs, that it was time to recognize 
the great principle ‘‘that children belong to the Republic 
before belonging to their parents. . . . We ought to say 
to parents: We have done enough for your affections ; we do 
not snatch your children from you, but you cannot withdraw 
them from the xatzonal influence.”’ 


| 
| 
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There was no end to reports and orations on the part of 
the Committee of Public Instruction; and no end to the 
advances, retreats, the aspirations and defeats of the embar- 
rassed chamber of homicides, who,though they could guillo- 
tine the parents wholesale, could not manage to get at the 
children. In the Year III it was determined to abandon the 
fathers and mothers as incorrigible ; ‘‘ brought up well or ill,” 
it was sagely decided to leave them as they were. But, as a 
middle term of compromise for getting at the young genera- 
tion, without whom the Revolution would be put back half 
a century, a proposal of Lakanal was gratefully accepted. 
It was to get up the right breed of teachers. Such was the 
origin of the official zormal schools. ‘The first essay in the 
line of this brilliant idea was not so happy. Fourteen hun- 
dred citizens, already properly tempered and of tried patriot- 
ism attended the new institution; but, after three months, 
they clamored for their passports and the payment of their 
traveling expenses home. 

The official Monzteur declaimed: ‘‘ Every one shall be 
republican in our Republic. We will punish the traitors who 
profess their hatred; and we will demand that every one 
profess love. ‘Teachers, you shall make it germinate, or we 
will snatch from you the sacred deposit of the children of 
the country.’’ It was decreed that no one should teach 
unless married or a widower. ‘This was to exclude priests 
and religious. In particular, woman teachers were to be won 
over to the republican doctrines; since the Republic could 
never stand, if the mind and hearts of French women were 
not conquered. ‘‘Cry, if you will, Oppression ! Inquisition ! 
What matters it, since these are but the cries of the enemies 
of our political regeneration ! ” 

However, years pass by. The twelfth year of the new era 
has come. ‘The atheistic schools are vacant ; no teachers are 
available; the Catholic schools, suppressed in one quarter 
spring up in another, and are thronged. With the utmost 
industry in applying circuitous methods, urging tortuous 
arguments, constantly repeating the same debates, and pro- 
posing new schemes, the idea of compulsory and of common 
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education is still being hammered into the heads of the 
legislative body by the more progressive members. And, at 
length, a great figure appears on the scene, that of one who, 
himself a child of the Revolution, brings a genius and power 
of his own to accomplish the work of the Revolution. 
Napoleon Bonaparte will do with his educational code what 
he effects with his code of civil law—set up in practical 
working order an ideal rule or law, which other nations will 
embody in their life or will copy, even though, like the 
Jansenists, they do not acknowledge the source, or like the 
eulogists of the Jansenists they know nothing about the 
source. First, he centralizes and monopolizes all education 
in his Imperial University. Then, as even he does not 
succeed well, for the private and ecclesiastical schools in 
which the Catholic laity and the clergy are brought up will 
not be put down, he tolerates them ; but he makes them mere 
annexes of his own system, and so corrupts them. 

The Imperial University was an institution without 
example so far in the history of the world. But all Bureaus, 
Ministries, Departments, Boards of Education or Public 
Instruction in the present century, represent with more or less 
efficiency its essential idea. The first article of its Constitu- 
tion, as presented to the Legislative Body of the Empire by 
Fourcroy in 1806, reads thus: 

“Article I. There shall be formed, under the name of 
Imperial University, a body charged exclusively with the 
public instruction and education of all the Empire.’’ 

In his explanation of the project, the orator explained that 
the purpose “ was to cousolidate the new institutions, to bind 
their different parts together ; which necessitated the forma- 
tion of a teaching body for all the Empire ; and a single head 
should have the entire superintendence and direction.” 

Then, in 1808, followed an imperial decree establishing 
the Monopoly, as complete as that of salt in Italy or Bengal ; 
and it contained the following articles, disfranchising private 
or ecclesiastical schools : 

‘“No school, uo establishment of instruction, whatsoever 
it be, can be formed outside of the Imperial University, and 
without the authorization of its chief. 
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‘“No one can open a school, or teach publicly, without 
being a member of the University, and a graduate of one of 
its faculties.”’ 

There were no half measures here. In the Convention 
and National Assembly, in the Legislative Body under the 
Directory, there had been question only of a national con- 
scription of the children: ‘‘ You do not hesitate,” pleaded 
one of the orators with them, ‘‘to levy the youth of the 
country and send them forth in arms for its defence ; then 
why do you hesitate to levy the children of the country into 
the schools. ‘There is a greater cause at stake here!’ And 
so they had played with projects of elementary books, and 
catechisms on the rights of man and the constitution, and 
what not! But now it is a great imperial fact, a drag-net 
thrown round the whole nation, from which escape who 
can ! 

The /fonctzonnazres, or public employees, were the first to 
report. They filled the new Zyc es, and occupied all the 
free burses with their children. They were the first, and 
they were practically the last. So villainous and notorious 
was the corruption of the youth in the imperial schools, 
with new developments of student life not heard of before, 
secret societies, suicides, and forms of crime, of which a 
grave author says, that the like had not been known even 
in pagan antiquity, that the private schools and those under 
ecclesiastical management, grew, multiplied, flourished. 
Bonaparte had established the monopoly, but it had failed ; 
for he had been trying at the same time to act the part of a 
Catholic sovereign, restoring religion and the Church in 
France. Now he threw off the mask, as he had reason to 
do, for he had the Sovereign Pontiff in prison. 

An imperial decree of 1811 wiped out the line of demar- 
cation which separated private from public schools, levied a 
tax in the shape of children on the private schools to fill the 
ranks of the others, and settled by a stroke of violence 
what was impossible through any other means: ‘‘ The chiefs 
and faculty cannot keep any boarders in their houses above 
the age of nine years, as long as the number of boarders 
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required by the Lycée or College established in the same 
city, or place of residence, is not yet complete. The chiefs 
and faculty shall be considered only as repeating the instruc- 
tion of the Lycées (comme des repetiteurs de l’enseignement 
des Lycées), to which they will be required to send the 
boarders who remain with them. These boarders shall wear 
the military uniform of the Zycees.” Thus one hundred 
municipal centres were reduced to subjugation by the despot. 
Other institutions, beyond the reach of these centres, were 
reduced in another way ; they were forbidden to teach at 
all above a certain low grade. Similar measures, and even 
more severe, were taken with ecclesiastical seminaries. 

It was high time for the tyrant to be overthrown and sent 
to Elba. But the system was not overthrown. The few 
stray lines we have drawn of the first scene in a most inter- 
esting modern drama show the unmistakable characteristics 
of a policy, to which in our day we have grown habituated 
and callous. The spirit which engendered these developments, 
and the developments themselves carried on to a much 
higher degree of perfection, have become the history of an 
entire century. The decadence of the religious sentiment has 
facilitated the increase of new kinds of educational tyranny, 
whether exercised by the dominant will of imperialism, or 
the equally dominant will of an intangible multitude. Com- 
pulsion and secularism, centralization and monopoly, have 
mingled as native ideas with the free, liberal and progressive 
thought at the close of the nineteenth century. And per- 
haps one of the most distressing circumstances that we 
have to note is the apparent helplessness, with which our 
Catholic schools in divers countries, whether under com- 
pulsion or not, have come to repeat, like mere echoes, the 
systems and -methods and programmes of an irreligious and 
false pedagogism, ‘‘ national” or only amateur, as if we had 
anything to learn from it, or had learnt nothing from our 
own ancestry. 

TuHOs. HUGHES, S.J. 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE EVOLUTION THEORY APPLIED TO MAN, IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE VATICAN COUNCIL. 


\ HETHER or not we accept the nebular hypothesis of 

Laplace or the meteorological hypothesis advanced 
by Thompson and Helmholz as a sufficient explanation of the 
phenomena which constitute our present solar system, together 
with the many varieties of organic growth on our planet, 
one thing remains unquestioned by the religious mind, and 
that is, the origin of all created things from a divine source. 
It is revealed, defined truth that the one true God is Creator 
and Lord of all things visible and invisible.’ 

The Church is hardly likely ever to define a dogma which 
has for its object that individuals or species of the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms derive their origin from a few primi- 
tive types or even from but one original cell. Such a defini- 
tion, if nevertheless given, could have merely the purpose of 
guarding the faithful against the deductions of those who 
claim that the evolution theory leads to the legitimate con- 
clusion of a denial of God as the creator of the Universe 
and of man’s origin as described in the sacred narrative.’ 
The Church does not often challenge views which are apt 
to perplex the simple faithful inasmuch as they seem to be 
in opposition to views long cherished by the philosophy of 
her schools. 

If ‘‘the doctrine of evolution has come to be an accept- 
able and accepted doctrine to the general bulk of men of 
science in either hemisphere,’’ because ‘‘all the various indi- 
cations of affinity . . . thereby simultaneously acquire one 
natural and satisfactory explanation.’” then let the scientist, 
opposed to evolution, show that such an explanation is com- 


1 Acta et Decr. Conc. Vatic. Sess. III, c. 1. 

2 St. Thomas distinguishes between that which fer se belongs to the sub- 
stance of faith v. g. ‘‘the world had a beginning,”’ or ‘‘all was created by 
God ;”’ and that which per accidens belongs to faith v. g. as to the manner, 
or order in which creation proceeded. II Sent. dist. ar.2. Thus it seems 
to belong to faith jer se that man is the result of an immediate creative act 
of God; per accidens that man was created on the sixth day. 

3 ‘‘Evolution and Christianity,” by St. George Mivart, Cosmopolitan, 
June, 1892, p. I5I. 
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patible with “distinct centres” of vegetabie and animal 
life ; let him maintain his views by the law of constancy and 
continuity in spite of the variety and variability of species, 
which will be so convincing an argument in his favor as it is 
supposed to be in favor those who use it against the possi- 
bility of miracles; let him demonstrate if ‘‘ everything hap- 
pens from within excluding all intervention from without,” 
the utter uselessness and ineffectiveness of affinity and in- 
vironment. 

The theologian, however, while he accepts the ascer- 
tained results of natural science, will first of all be guided 
in his inquiry by dogmatic principles. And according to 
those principles there is no doubt that ‘‘God created man to 
His own image and likeness, to the image of God He 
created him, male and female He created them.’” Evolu- 
tion of man from a protoplasm, a common germ of all 
organic life, he will consequently reject, even though the 
evolutionist admit that the seven or eight* primitive types, 
or the single, powerful cell were created by God. ‘This latter 
must be emphasized all the more since materialists consider 
the theory of protoplasm evident from the study of organ- 
isms, and the strongest argument which can be urged against 
the origin of man by a distinct creative act.‘ They can 
afford to admit creation of ‘‘ Ur-stoff,” and still maintain 
their thesis.° 

1 Rénan’s ‘‘ Marc Aurel,’’ p. 637. This same author in his ‘‘ Examen de 
Conscience’’ asserts: ‘‘On peut poser en thése que /e fert par développe- 
ment interne sans intervention extérieure est la loi de tout l’univers que 
nous percons.”’ 

2 Gen. c. 1, v. 27. 

3 The celebrated Cuvier reduced all species of animals to four primitive 
types. See Prisco’s “ // Darwinismo esposto e disanimato in the Academia 
di San Tommaso, vol. ix, p. 227 ss. 

4 See Haeckel’s Histoire de la creation des étres organisees d’apres les 
lois naturelles. 2d ed. 1877, p. 307. He enumerates twenty-two different 
stages in the development of man from inferior grades. 

5 Lange, in his history of materialism, vol. 2, p. 249, writes as follows: 
‘‘ Thinkers have long since occupied themselves rather with the origin of 
organisms than with the origin of the universe. This question is inter- 


esting to them (materialists), because it offers an easy transition into anthro- 
pology, which is the main ground for materialistic polemics.” 
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It may seem somewhat remarkable that there should be no 
conciliar definition, no canon directly condemning the doc- 
trine of evolution of man, or explicitly anathematizing the 
teaching of the Darwinists.' But it is not on that account 
difficult to prove that the creation of man by God is a 
revealed truth, that, consequently, evolution of man is con- 
trary to faith, even if there were no other theological 
criteria than those contained in the ancient dogmas of 
original sin, of unity of the human soul, and in other doc- 
trinal definitions bearing more remotely on man’s origin. 
There are, however, relevant criteria nearer at hand, some of 
which I propose to consider in the present article. 

No one will expect to find an explicit mention of the 
modern theory of evolution in dogmatic enactments prior to 
the actual invention of that theory. Moreover, since the 
theory is made to serve all purposes of anti-Christian 
polemics at the present time, it cannot be expected that any 
attempted refutation of it will meet all its possible applica- 
tions. My intention is, therefore, simply to show from 
dogmatic criteria that man’s origin is due to a distinct 
creative act on the part of God. For a summary of those 
criteria I have consulted the authentic acts of the Council 
of the Vatican published by the Jesuit Fathers under the 
title of Collectio Lacensis.? Those acts are all the more 
important because the Syllabus of Pius IX., which is a 
resumé of the principal doctrinal errors of modern times, 
served as a basis for the dogmatic subjects to be considered 
in the Council. 

Distinct mention of the theory of evolution is made two 
or three times in the several chapters, canons, and discus- 
sions referring to the subject; and we shall see why a 
doctrine so loudly proclaimed and hailed as the grandest 


1 It is admitted that Mr. Darwin “‘ brings within the scope of his theory 
the mind of man with all his intellectnal powers.’’ ‘‘ Evolution in Christian- 
ity’? by Mivart, Cosmospolitan July 1891, p. 333; and Sept. p. 614. 

2 Full title: ‘‘ Acta et Decreta Sacror. Conciliorum Recentiorum. Col- 
lectio Lacensis ’’—tom. vii. For a key to this volume see ‘‘ Constitutiones 
Dogmaticae”’ etc. a Theod. Granderath, S.J. 
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achievement of modern investigation, has not been treated 
more prominently by the Fathers of the Council. 

In the first place let me say a few words regarding the 
treatment of our subject in the Vatican Council; next I 
shall explain the particular data of the Council referring to 
the evolution of man. 

Those acquainted with the history of the late ecumenical 
Council know that the first draft containing certain errors to 
be censured and certain truths to be defined was made with 
special reference to the Syllabus of Pope Pius IX. The first 
draft was, however, afterwards completely changed both as 
to form and style, preserving only its substance.’ The 
eutire subject-matter was comprised under two general 
heads: ‘‘ Schema Constitutionis Dogmaticae de Fide,” and 
“Schema Constitutionis Dogmaticae de KEcclesia.’’ The 
first, Schema Const. Dog. de Fide, was finally subdivided 
into two parts: ‘Schema Constitutionis Dogm. de Fide 
Catholica,” and ‘‘Schema Constitutionis Dogm. de 
praecipuis mysteriis Fidei.”” Only the first part, consisting 
of four chapters with their respective canons, was solemnly 
defined and promulgated with the Constitutio dogm. prima 
de Ecclesia. In the discussions on the first chapter of this 
part we find merely some general references to our subject ; 
but in the discussions on the second chapter® in the second 
part of the Schema Constitut. Dogm. de Fide, which treats 
of the origin of man and of human nature, the present 
question is touched upon more directly, although even here 
the theory of the evolution of man is only vaguely men- 
tioned. The words of that chapter are substantially the 
words of Holy Writ, except in that portion of it which 
inculcates anew the definition of the Council of Vienne and 
which emphasizes in particular the teaching of Pius IX.’ 


I Reasons are given in the ‘‘Relatio’’ of R. P. D. Ludo. Pié, episc. 
Pictaviens. Collect. Lac. C. v. p. 210, b.ss., and ‘‘Constitut. Dog.’’ by 
Theod. Granderath, p. 77; also in ‘‘ Arbeiten des Vatic. Concils,’’ by Dr. 
Conrad Martin, p. 12, ss. 

2 This chapter is the sixteenth of the entire Schema Const. Dog. de Fide. 

3 See ‘* Adnot. etc.,”’ C. v. p. 545 a. The doctrine of the human soul 
is there defined. 
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This apparent neglect to stigmatize in express terms the 
Darwinistic theory of the evolution of man seems to me to 
corrobate my views of the position of the Church assuming 
that man’s creation by God directly is of faith, and admits of 
no doubt to the contrary. Indeed, ‘‘there is no reason why 
a truth so unmistakably pronounced in Sacred Scriptures, 
denied by no one, should be defined.’?' was a proposition 
made in the sixteenth session of the depucatz on matters of 
faith, when the advisability of a definition of our present 
question was considered. The particular data of the Council 
bearing on our subject are more definite. The radical sup- 
position when considering them is always the fact that the 
theory of evolution of man is ‘‘part and parcel of the 
general process of evolution,’’ and rather a result of investi- 
gation carried on under the guidance of a system of 
philosophy, destructive of Christianity’s fundamental doc- 
trine of God ; for it is not a deduction of purely scientific 
and impartial research. But the general system of evolu- 
tion was, with others equally dangerous, condemned in 
the very first chapter of the Constitutio Dogm. de Fide. 
Thus the ax had been laid to the root and the question 
of the evolution of man as part of the entire theory was 
settled. 

Whatever truth there may be in evolution, justly restricted 
and judiciously applied, there is no doubt that the abettors 
of modern evolution imagined they had finally struck clear 
evidence against the creation of man by God, and inorder to 
supply what they considered a defect, they undertook to 
re-write a genesis of man. Insisting on their mechanico- 
physical theory of matter and force, they gave an account of 
man’s origin, not hiding their intention to neutralize the idea 
of a Creator.” The Council, in condemning materialism as 
a destructive system of philosophy, branded as contrary to 
the tenets of Catholic faith all its ramifications. It was un- 
necessary and hardly within the dignified scope of an C&cu- 


1 See C, v. p. 1610, b. 
2 See Dr, Eugen Muller’s ‘‘ Natur und Wunder,”’ p. 12, ss, and 16, ss. 
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menical Council’ to take cognizance of the various false 
systems in detail, or to legislate against their different con- 
sequences. Whilst, therefore, not all errors that could be 
deduced from a false system of reasoning were condemned 
in name, they were all condemned in fact. It wassufficient 
to destroy their roots, and to stigmatize in particular such as 
could delude simple minds, or such as were calculated to 
draw teachers of Christian doctrine from the ways of truth. 
In some cases it might be a question of prudence whether or 
not the prescription of a particular theory would likely pro- 
duce salutary effects either among Catholics or even among 
those not directly under obedience to the Church.” 

I venture to say that this seeming neglect of this particular 
phase of materialism is a mark of foresight and good judg- 
ment. ‘The evolution of man which was hailed with such 
delight at the time of its promulgation, has since by reason 
of a sober investigation and unprejudiced study gradually 
dropped in the general estimation.’ It is to be regretted how- 
ever, that the bad seed once sown is apt to continue in its 
growth and that many of the modern sciolists continue to 
cultivate the noxious weed which, like a parasite, entangles 
the human mind. 

How much the Vatican Council might have eventually 
defined in the matter, if other more urgent questions had not 
demanded its more immediate attention, and if a period of 


1 See ‘‘Adnot. in C. 1—C. v. p. 519, c: ‘‘ Unde generatim solummodo 
designatur materialismus tanquam negatio omnis realitatis praeter materiam, 
et transformationes aut explicationes materiales, in quibus utique est negatio 
existentiae Dei, et spiritualis atque immortalis animae comprehenditur, etc.’’ 

2 ‘‘Relatio in Canon. C. 1—C. v. p. 113, b, c., and ‘‘ Emendatio C. iv—”’ 
p. 163, a.; reasons why anathemas were affixed see in ‘‘ Constit. Dogm.’’ 
by Granderath p. 15, and 16, note. 

3 See Dr. Eugen Muller's ‘‘ Natur und Wunder”’ p. 35, ss. Dr. Mivart 
in his article in the Nineteenth Century for Sept. 1893, thinks ‘‘that 
philosophy on the part of the second Romanes lecturer justifies the hope 
that the process of mental evolution has in him (Huxley) had this result, if 
those words of his cited signify an acceptance of the distinction between 
what is ‘formal’ and what only ‘ material’ in the sphere of ethics on the 
one hand, and an appreciation of the essentially distinct nature of man on 
the other.’’ 
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storm and stress had not compelled its premature prorogation, 
can be easily surmised from the wording of the second chapter 
of the Schema Dogmaticae Constitutionis de praecipuis 
mysteriis fidei, and from the amendments and discussions ot 
that chapter.’ The whole doctrine of that chapter was so 
clearly of faith that no doubt occurred of its permitting any 
exception. Evolution of man from inferior organisms was 
too absurd in the light of the explicit declaration of the 
Sacred Scripture, that no distinction or any, however labored, 
interpretation of its text could make it plausible. And 
throughout the long chain of Christian tradition not a link 
could be found to connect a theory which in its very supposi- 
tion runs counter to all Christian sense. Natural science 
even, and universal persuasion, unbiased, true to their office, 
save the human race from such disgrace.” The Church could 
leave the decision to such tribunals whilst she occupied her- 
self with questions more essential and less evident to unbiased 
commonsense. Aninfallible definition is not required except 
to inculcate in a solemn and explicit manner what is a proper 
subject of Christian doctrine, such knowledge as ‘‘ preserved 
him who was first formed by God, the father of the world, 
when he was created alone.’” 

In the first amended draft the words referring to our subject 
are plain: “ For of the nature of man whom the Lord God 
formed of the slime of the earth and breathed into his face 
the breath of life, and man was made in a living soul, we 
teach and declare that he is one, consisting of soul (rationali 
anima) and body.”* It the Schema Constitutionis Dogm. 
de praecipuis mysteriis Fidei this doctrine was substantially 
repeated, only somewhat more directly stated: ‘‘Of man’s 


1 See Litter. Apost. Pie IX C.v. p. 497 ss. It is a calumny to assert that 
the only motive of the Pope in urging the Council was to define papal in- 
fallibility. Granderath, ‘‘Const Dog.’’ p. 104, and C. v. p. 1018, c. 

2 ‘*Tu,’’ Cicero writes to Brutus, ‘‘ quum tibi sive deus sive mater, ut ita 
dicam, verum omnium natura dederit animum, quo nihil est praestantius 
neque divinius, sic te ipsum abjicies atque prosternes, ut nihil inter te atque 
quadrupedem aliquam putes interesse ?””—Paradox, I, 14. 

3 Wisdom C, x., v. I. 
4 C. v. p. 516, and p. 507, c. 
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nature and origin, however, taught by Sacred Scriptures, the 
holy Roman Church holds and teaches the following : Heaven 
and earth and all their adornments being finished, God 
created man to His image and likeness, that he might rule 
the whole earth. Into the body therefore, formed of the 
slime of the earth He infused a soul, called forth from noth- 
ing, a soul immaterial, incorruptible, immortal, endowed 
with intelligence and free-will, etc.’” 

Two doctrinal points we find here to be emphasized ; the 
first regarding man’s nature, the second regarding the origin 
of the human race from one parent. The existence of man 
was accounted for by a special creative act not only as to the 
whole man, but with particular reterence to man’s body, his 
soul, and their union. God is the efficient cause and exem- 
plar of man. Evolution has no part whatever in the forma- 
tion of man’s parts. The body is not shaped by an 
intermediate process of transformation, but by an immediate 
act of God ‘of the slime of the earth.’’ ‘‘ Only this I have 
found,’’ says Ecclesiastes, ‘that God made man right.’’? 
created to His image and likeness,” which does 
not certainly mean ‘‘God created” only a certain part of 
man, but man entire. Though the act of forming “the 
body of the slime of the earth” is less creative than the act 
by which He created the soul out of nothing, because it was 
from pre-existent matter, yet the unison of both into one 
human nature is still independent of any concurrent, inter- 
mediate cause. Thus, too, ‘‘God in a wonderful manner 
united two distinct elements into ove human person.”* I lay 
particular stress on this last remark, because in the physical 
order the individual human nature is the human person, 
whatever distinction may be claimed for them in the 
abstract. There are in reality no two natures in man 


1 See ‘‘ De hominis creatione et natura’’—cap. II,—C. v. p. 554, and same 
page “‘ Relatio de cap. secundo. 

2 Eccles. vii, 30. 

3 ‘*In Historiam Mosaic.’’—Joh. Bap. Pianciani, S J., p. 182. 

4 Nothing derogatory to the human nature in Christ follows from this, as all 
those know who are conversant with the doctrine of its personality in Christ. 
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—“animality and rationality,” though body and soul are two 
distinct elements. The soul being the ratio formalis, is the 
unum principium vitae of the body. 

This function of the soul was already clearly enunciated 
in other dogmatic enactments previous to the Vatican 
Council.’ In the discussions and amendments to the chapter 
referred to it was, therefore, insisted on that the doctrine 
regarding the soul be qualified specifically in opposition to 
modern errors. That done, every refuge to the theory of 
man’s evolution would be cut off, and the question as to the 
immediate creation and infusion of the soul by God in each 
individual case would be finally settled. 

It canrot, I imagine, be objected that, because this chapter 
was never solemnly promulgated by the Council, one is free 
to consider the body of man a product of evolution. Such 
a view appears to be contrary to the obvious teaching of 
Sacred Scripture, and at variance with the general accepta- 
tion of that teaching.” Moreover, the reason which seems 
to recommend it principally to scientific men is not certain ; 
at most it is plausible. The construction and develop- 
ment of human organisms though similar in many respects, 
even like the construction and development of organisms of 
inferior order, whether the similarity be viewed from the 
anatomical or historical standpoint, will not place the con- 
clusion of common parentage beyond question. The human 
body, if a result of transformation, must have passed through 
all the lower stages of vegetable and sentient life before it 
reached the perfection which may be called ‘‘ necessitans 
formam ultimam.’’ But if it is admitted that ‘‘ animam esse 
causam formalem,” as it is defined ; that the specific prin- 
ciple of life both develops the organs of the individual and 
conforms itself to them.* Always ranging them within 


I See ‘* Adnot. in 15 cap. 3ae partis, etc.’’ C. v. p. 545, a, and 547 b; 554, 
c.; 556, b and d, 

2 Hurter, Compend. thes. 12, note. 

3 See ‘‘ Darwinismo esposto e disanimato,’’ by Gius. Prisconi, ‘‘Accademia 
Rom, di San Tommaso,”’ vol. ix, p. 274. What scientists now generally 
think of ‘‘ spontaneous generation ”’ see in same article p. 271, seq. 
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the section of life from which they are generated, the 
organisms of man cannot be the result of a lower principle, 
though indeed of a higher principle as was the case with the 
first man, whose body was formed by God ‘‘of the slime 
of the earth,’”’ who was furnished by God ‘ with an exquisite 
and perfect structure of organs by which he would, without 
doubt, surpass every other living thing.’’’ 

By excluding the body of man from evolution it does not 
follow that evolution, on the whole, is irreconcileable ‘‘ with 
the doctrine of that Church which is universally known as 
the most dogmatic, authoritative and uncompromising.’’? 
The theory is certainly not necessarily wedded to this 
method of accounting for the existence of the body of man. 
Nor is it likely that converts to Christianity would be more 
numerous, or that those who are wavering in the faith would 
be comforted by the fact that evolution of man’s body were 
admitted. 

That the case is possible does not make it probable, parti- 
cularly when there are definite criteria of a higher order to 
the contrary.’ It is only an additional proof of God’s love 
who supplied the uncertainty of scientific inquiry in such 
important matter by a simple, plain, inspired narrative. If 
science should ever discover incontrovertible evidence that 
man’s body is the result of evolution from a lower organism, 
then the Church will determine the true sense of Scripture 
in this case, but until such time let the sense universally 
accepted as reasonable prevail. Jos. SELINGER. 


1 See ‘‘ Varia Postulata Episcop. Neapol. Quoad doctrinam de homine 
c, iv,” C. v. 774, d. 

2 To exclude the body of man from evolution does not imply that the 
soul was created before the body was formed by God. See a singular opin- 
ion of Philastrius, ‘‘In Historiam Mosai,” of Pianciani, p. 187. As to the 
formation of Eve’s body by God, there is no doubt. 

3 How can it be accounted for that no such evolution of the human body 
has taken place within the memory or experience of man? If it occurred 
once, why can it not occur again? The recently advanced theory that 
man’s body was evolved by a freak ‘‘ per saltum ’’ from a lower species is 
not very convincing, though it may supply fresh food for speculation to those 
who are reluctant to admit the more simple explanation that God “ made 
him so.”’ 
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SHOULD THE CONGREGATION STAND OR KNEEL DURING THE 
“CREDO ” IN LOW MASS? 


Qu. There seems to be a doubt as to the manner in which the 
faithful are to’assist during the recitation of the Creed in the low 
Mass. Adifferent practice prevails in different places. Should the 
Congregation stand or kneel? 


Resp. The difference of practice in regard to the posture 
of the faithful during the recitation of the Creed at low 
Mass arises from the fact that the Creed was originally no 
integral part of the Liturgy, but was gradually introduced 
in different countries as a public protest on the part of the 
faithful against certain local heresies which denied portions 
of the Apostolic doctrine. 

In the Eastern Churches and in Spain the Nicene (Con- 
stantinopolitan) Creed was recited as early as the sixth cen- 
tury. During the next two centuries we find it introduced 
into the liturgies of France’ and Germany. It became part 
of the Roman liturgy in the eleventh century on occasion of 
a visit to Rome of the Emperor Henry II of Germany, who 
desired to give public evidence of his Catholic faith and 
adhesion to the Roman Church, which latter had never been 
tainted by heresy. The custom was thenceforth observed by 
order of Pope Benedict VIII, as part of the liturgy on certain 
days. 

In solemn functions the people, on hearing the Credo in- 
toned, stood up; but at private Mass, especially when the 
catechumens ceased to leave the church after the Gospel, the 
faithful were not called upon to make this solemn profession. 
Their presence was an act of private devotion and hence they 
often remained kneeling when the celebrant recited the Creed 
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in stlence, that is to say, without calling upon the faithful 
present to make any outward profession of their belief beyond 
that which their devotion indicated. The server too remains 
kneeling, according to the ancient manner in use in the 
Roman Church before the Creed was introduced ; for then it 
was frequently the duty of the server to close the gates upon 
the Catechumens leaving the church at that portion of the 
liturgy which begins with the Offertory, a duty that ordinarily 
devolved upon the Deacon. 

But whilst there is no liturgical rule fixed for the posture 
of the faithful during the recitation of the Creed in private 
Mass, it seems more becoming that they should stand, if they 
can follow the priest at the altar, unless a contrary custom 
be observed to avoid confusion. Why? 

Because in the first place it is observed in the solemn Mass. 
Secondly, the nature of the act as a profession of faith seems 
to call for a standing position. Thirdly, the Creed is to be 
considered, according to the general view of liturgical 
writers, as part of the Gospel at which the faithful stand, as 
if formally to profess their belief in the same. ‘‘ After the 
reading of the Gospel,” says St. Thomas (IIIpt. 83 q. 4 art.) 
‘*the Creed is sung, in which the people show that they 
assent by faith to Christ’s doctrine, and they thus manifest 
their conviction that their faith is the fruit of the teaching 
of Christ and the Apostles, in the Catholic Church.’’ 

In an old English work on the duties of the Christian in 
worship, we find the following query and answer. 


‘* QO, Whether do the people stand or kneel at the Creed ? 

‘* 4. It importeth not much, whether they stand or kneel ; 
but what posture is most congruous? The Rubrick seems to be 
for kneeling, for it excepts only the Gospel in private Masses. 
But Durand affirms (ly. 4, c. 25) that all ought to stand; 
because it is all one with the Gospel, or the principal heads 
of the Gospel. Certainly there is as much reason for stand- 
ing at the Creed, in the Mass, as at Benedtctus, Magnificat, 
Nunc dimittis, as the general custom of the Church, in the 
divine Office, teaches us. As also at Ze Deum, and at SS. 
Athanasius’ Creed, which are but Canticles of praise, and as 
professions of our faith. 
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‘* Besides the Creed is an homage made to God, like to 
that which Solomon made, when turning his face, He blessed 
all the Church of Israel, which stood before him. And it is 
said there Solomon stood before the Altar of our Lord, in the 
sight of the assembly of Israel, and this as long as he made 
confession of praise to God: but when he was to make prayer 
to God, as is after said, He fastened both knees on the ground. 
So the priest in the name of the whole Church, standing in 
the presence of God, doth make homage to God, by profession 
of the faith ; whereto the people joining do stand, as ratify- 
ing and approving what he doth. 

‘‘’This posture also shows a promptitude and readiness of 
the mind, to put in execution, what is propounded in the 
Creed ; which is mystically commended unto us by S. Paul. 
Stand therefore having your loins girded in truth, clothed 
with the breastplate of justice, and having your feet shod, to 
the preparation of the Gospel of peace. ‘That is, stand ye 
constant in faith, in opposition te all heresies, believing with 
all integrity, whatsoever the Church propounds unto you: 
let your life correspond thereto by Christian practice, with 
constancy and firmness of mind, walking before God and 
man uprightly, according to the Evangelical doctrine.” 


THE INDULGENCE OF THE FORTY HOURS’ DEVOTION AND THE 
SICK. 
Qu. Can the sick, who are unable to visit the Church during 
the Forty Hours’ Adoration, gain the Plenary Indulgence by going 
to confession and Holy Communion in their homes? 


Resp. ‘Those who are habitually sick or suffer from 
chronic disease which prevents their complying with the cus- 
tomary requisite of visiting the Church and of receiving the 
Holy Communion in order to gain the Plenary Indulgence, 
may be dispensed from one or both of these obligations if they 
perform some other work prescribed, according to their 
ability, by the Confessor. The Decree which granted this 
privilege originally excepted the members of religious orders 
from its provisions, because more frequent opportunity vas 
naturally given them of supplying in other ways the loss of 
the above mentioned indulgences. But Leo XIII has finally 
removed this restriction so that it applies to all the faithful 
alike. We give the decrees in question : 
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Christifideles habitualiter infirmi et e domo egredi impotentes 
(exceptis iis qui in communitate morantur) acquirere possunt omnes 
indulgentias, pro quarum acquisitione praescripta est S. Communio 
et visitatio ecclesiae vel publici oratorii, dummodo vere poenitentes 
et confessi, ac caeteris omnibus conditionibus absolutis, loco S. 
Communionis et visitationis alia pia opera a respectivo confessario 
injungenda fideliter impleant. (S. C. Ind. et. Rel., 18 Sept., 1862.) 


For the sick and aged in Religious Communities the like 
exemption is granted by decree 16 Jan., 1886, which states : 


SS. annuit ‘‘ ut infirmi aut senio confecti in communitate et sub 
regula viventes qui ecclesias aut oratoria visitare aliave pro indul- 
gentias praescripta exequi non possunt indulgentias nihiJominus lucra- 
ri valeant adimplendo alia pia opera confessarii arbitrio praescri- 
benda.”’ 

This includes evidently every kind of work which may be 
ordinarily prescribed but which the sick person cannot per- 
form—except confession. And for those who are dying and 
cannot even make a confession—provision is made by the 
Plenary Indulgence in “ articulo mortis.” 


THE VICAR GENERAL AND THE DIOCESAN CONSULTORS. 


Qu. REV. AND DEAR SIR: 

When a diocesan Consultor is made Vicar General, does he still 
continue to be a Consultor, or is another one to be appointed in his 
place ? 

The question is asked because, although common sense objects 
to one being a consultor to himself,—and although it is established 
by law that ‘‘ Episcopus et ejus Vic. Generalis servatis servandis, 
sunt una eademque persona . ’” anyhow, there is a number of 
dioceses in the U. S., where the V. G. is reported by the Directory 
as being a diocesan consultor. 

Resp. Inthe United States the Vicar General is zAso facto 
a “member of the Board of Diocesan Consultors holding a 
similar relation to that body as the Bishop. Hence he is 
never eligible for the office of consultor by the clergy, as his 
official rank gives him the right of presence at the formal 
councils of the Bishops. 
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CREMATION AGAINST THE WILL OF THE DECEASED. 


From several decrees given at length in a former number 
of this REviEw, Vol. IV, p. 18, it is evident that the Church 
does not sanction the practice of cremation. 

But these decrees refer to those only who order or express 
a wish that their bodies be cremated. ‘Those whose bodies 
are cremated contrary to their intention or by the will of 
another, are not included in the prohibition and consequently 
are not to be deprived of Christian burial. 

The following case furnishes an application of the above 
principle. 

A prominent man, for many years a stranger to the Church 
of his childhood, dies repentant and fortified with the Sacra- 
ments of the Church. His wife and children, who are non- 
Catholics and imbued with all the liberal principles of 
modern civilization, resolve to have his body cremated, 
although the dying man expressed the, wish to be buried 
according to the rites of the Catholic Church. The family 
inform the pastor of their intention to have the body cre- 
mated. Anticipating difficulties, he consults the Ordinary 
and receives the answer to perform the rites of the Catholic 
Ritual over the body: and for the rest to prevent, as best he 
can, any possible scandal. 

The pastor in virtue of this answer blesses the corpse at 
the house of the deceased, celebrates Mass over the remains 
and performs the final funeral services over the ashes “ tan- 
quam corpore presente’’ at the crematory, after which the 
ashes are placed in the vault. 

How far was this action on the part of the priest warranted 
by the law of the Church ? 

In answer we have a decision of the Sacred Congregation 
of Inquiry, dated December 15, 1886, which declares that 
the rites of the Church may be performed over such as are 
to be cremated by the will or order of another, both in the 
house of the deceased and in the church itself, “‘ remoto scan- 
dalo.’’ ‘These are the words of the decree: “ Ritus et suffra- 
gia iis adhiberi possunt tum domi, tum in ecclesia, non autem 
usque ad locum cremationis, remoto scandalo.” 
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The scandal, however, may be removed, e. g. if the fact 
was announced in the local papers, or if it be known to the 
parishioners that the deceased was cremated, not at his own 
request, but by the order of his friends. 

D’Annibale says (Vol. I, No. 116): ‘‘ Eos qui non sua, sed 
aliena voluntate cremantur, ritu catholico efferre, eisque in 
ecclesiis justa persolvere, et licet et opportet.” 

But it is not permissible, as is plain from the restricting 
words of the S. Congregation, to accompany the body to the 
crematory ; not even ‘‘ vel civiliter comitari’’; or to convey 
the ashes to the place of burial ‘‘ecclesiastico modo” ; or, 
when the ashes have been deposited, to perform the funeral 
rites, “‘as if the body were present.’?’ The burial of the 
ashes in a consecrated place is, however, perfectly lawful, 
since the deceased cannot be deprived of this just privilege 
by reason of the impiety of those who commanded that the 
incineration should take place. 

From this it follows that the corpse of one who is to be 
cremated agazust his will may be blessed “domi et in eccle- 
sia’? ante cremationem, and that the ashes, post cremationem, 
may be placed in consecrated ground. 

The pastor, therefore, acted contrary to ecclesiastical law 
by going to the crematory to perform the rites of the Church. 

P. 


WHO IS SAINT ARTHUR? 


Qu. It occurs quite frequently that persons select the name of 
Arthur for a child when it is brought to baptism. Although the 
name figures largely in the legendary lore of the Middle Ages I 
have never been able to find any authentic account of a saint by 
that name. Neither the Roman Martyrology nor Butler’s ‘‘ Lives 
of the Saints,’’ make any mention of it. Can you throw some light 
upon the subject? 


Resp. According to Stadler (Heiligen-Lexicon) who has 
made careful investigation in regard to the origin of the 
name, there exists no authentic account of a Saint Arthur. 
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Nevertheless the name has been very popular at all times 
since the introduction of Christianity into England. It was 
probably adopted to honor the memory of King Arthur who 
is supposed to have rallied the British tribes in defence of 
Christianity, during the sixth century. The accounts con- 
cerning this king are on the whole mythical and have come 
to us mainly through the stories of the early troubadours., 
The Bollandists do not mention the name among canonized 
or beatified saints of the Church. 

Mer. Guérin (in his Petits Bollandistes) gives however a 
brief account of a Franciscan monk from Duai, by name of 
Arthur Bell, who suffered martyrdom in London during the 
persecutions of the English Reformation. He is commem- 
orated on the fifteenth of December. 

The same authority places among the list of those who 
died with the reputation of sanctity, although not canonized, 
the celebrated Irish Franciscan, Father Arthur O’Leary, who 
died about the end of the last century, and whose heroic 
labors in behalf of the temporal as well as eternal salvation 
of his people, are cherished in his native city of Cork, and 
commemorated by a beautiful monument, which the Marquis 
of Hastings erected in San Pancras, Euston Road, London. 
The name of Father Arthur O’Leary occurs in the Hagio- 
graphy on the eighth of January. 

It is needless to say that, in conjunction with the name of 
some other canonized patron saint, the use of Arthur in the 
baptismal form offers no objection. 


WAS THE FIRST MARRIAGE VALID? 


Qu. Paul, having for years neglected the sacraments ot his 
Church and joined the Masonic Lodge, is married to Bertha, a 
Methodist, before the Methodist minister. At the time of a mission 
Bertha becomes a Catholic, and Paul also resolves to abandon the 
secret societies and to return to his religion. On the day on which 
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they are both to be publicly reconciled to the Church and admitted 
to the sacraments, I learn: 

1. That Bertha had been married before to a man who afterwards 
abandoned her, fled to Mexico in order to escape civil charges of 
bigamy, and of whom, since her divorce from him several years 
ago, she had heard nothing. She does not know whether he was a 
baptized Christian or not. 

2. That Bertha in contracting her second marriage had acted in 
good faith, thinking that, since she had obtained a legal divorce 
from her first husband, she was free to marry again. The Metho- 
dist minister, before whom she contracted with Paul, confirmed her, 
she says, in this belief. Paul, too, thought his marriage with her 
perfectly valid. 

Considering that the first marriage might have been invalid 
because of the doubtful baptism of the fugitive husband, and finding 
moreover that it is practically impossible to ascertain anything posi- 
tive about his life or domicile, I conclude that the present marriage 
may be judged lawful and consequently admit the parties to the 


sacraments. 
Was this right ? 


Resp. The doubt as to whether the marriage between 
Paul and Bertha may be considered lawful and valid depends 
on the validity or invalidity of Bertha’s first marriage with 
the fugitive to Mexico of whose present existence no clue 
can be obtained. 

A marriage is considered valid 

a. When ezther of the two contracting parties are bap- 

tized ; 

6. When doth of them are baptized ; 

c. When the baptism of ove zs doubtful, and that of the 

other certain ; 

d. When the baptism of doth ts doubtful. 

In the matter of marriage, doubtful baptism (whether it 
regards the fact of having been administered, or only the 
validity of its administration) is eguzvalent to certain baptism, 
and, until disproved by positive evidence, renders the con- 
tract valid. ‘“‘’Toties supponi debet baptisma, quoties posi- 
tivis aut ineluctabilibus probationibus non extenditur, illud 
nullatenus aut non rite fuisse collatum. Proinde in dubio 
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standum est pro valore ac legitimitate matrimonii.” (Ball. 
Opus Mor. Vol. vi, Tr. x, m. 1075). 

Unless, therefore, Bertha can positively state she was ot 
baptized when she contracted her first marriage—an item 
which is not mentioned in the case—her second marriage 
must be considered invalid until proof can be brought that 

a. Either her first husband had not been baptized at the 

time; or 

6. That he is dead. 

The evidence of the death of the first husband must be 
supported by documents which establish a moral certitude of 
the fact; that is to say, it excludes proofs consisting of a 
general rumor, suspicion or what is commonly called simple 
probability. 

Neither the doubt about the baptism, nor the fact that 
Bertha in her attempted second marriage acted in good faith, 
nor the uncertainty of her first husband’s existence, establish 
a sufficiently safe title to pronounce a union as severed, which 
was contracted with full deliberation and no doubt in good 
faith. It is the office of the Church to protect the definite 
rights of either party against all uncertainty and doubts 
until they can be cleared away by some positive evidence. 

The conclusion, therefore, is that the second marriage, 
under the given conditions, is invalid. 

As to what a pastor should do in a case where the unex- 
pected separation of two persons, who have lived for years as 
legitimately married; would cause public scandal and injury 
to their good name—theology provides the resources of pru- 
nent action. The “‘usus matrimonii ’’ would, after proper 
explanation of the state of the case, have to be interdicted 
by the confessor. Outwardly such persons could dwell to- 
gether as husband and wife ‘‘ nisi id offerat proximum peri- 
culum peccati.” The frequent and worthy use of the 
Sacraments of Penance and holy Communion would probably 
render such danger remote. In the mean time a@ certainty 
that Bertha or else her first husband was never baptized before 
they separated might be obtained, which would favor the 
second marriage. 
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IS THE SECOND MARRIAGE VALID? 

Qu. A baptized Episcopalian, divorced before a civil court 
from his first wife wishes to marry a Catholic girl. He is unable to 
say whether his first wife be living, nor whether she had ever been 
baptized. As he can give no clue which might throw light upon the 
validity of the first marriage or prove the death of his first wife I 
declare to the parties that I cannot marry them. Subsequenily I 
learn that they went to the civil magistrate to be married. 

Could this marriage be considered valid on the ground that the 
former nuptials cannot be proved to have been absolutely valid ? 


Resp. Inorder that a presumable marriage can be annulled 
positive proof must be brought to attest its zxvalidity. All 
doubts regarding it are to be interpreted in favor of validity. 
(See the principles laid down in the preceding case.) 


A GUARANTEE AGAINST DIVORCE “A VINCULO.” 

Qu. Your solution of the ‘‘ Mixed Marriage’’ case in the April 
number of the REVIEW, though otherwise most instructive, appears 
to me to have scarcely met the principal difficulty. 

John, being a Methodist, wishes to marry Mary, a Catholic. He 
himself believes that absolute divorce is lawful, as is shown by the 
fact that he had previously had recourse to the civil courts for 
divorce from his first wife, now dead. The suspicion might there- 
fore be justly entertained that he might not have the intention of 
contracting indissolubly. Without such intention, I take for 
granted, his marriage with Mary would be only pretended and 
hence zzvalid, even though a dispensation had been granted in the 
impediment of disparitas cultus or mixta religio, as the case 
might be. 

My question then was this: Would there be any use in asking 
for dispensation in such a case, or what guarantee should John give 
that he had changed his views regarding the indissolubility of mar- 
riage, and that he now intends to contract indissolubly with Mary. 
Something more than his mere word would appear necessary, for 
he may have told his first wife as well as Mary that he would be 
eternally faithful to her, whilst the latter has no more reason to 
place implicit confidence in his protestations of love than his first 
wife had. 
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Resp. We certainly did not think that the question was 
meant to emphasize a doubt regarding the validity of the 
matriage-tie, such as might arise from a belief that it is sol- 
uble by divorce a vinculo. ‘The reason must be plain upon 
consideration. 

Whatever a non-Catholic may believe regarding the law- 
fulness of divorce, he cannot remain ignorant, if he comes 
to the priest in order to marry a Catholic, that the Church 
does not admit the union, except on the condition of absolute 
indissolubility. In the first place the attitude of the Church 
and of Catholics on the subject of divorce is generally 
known and daily demonstrated wherever Catholics are to be 
found. Secondly, the priest to whom the parties come is 
supposed to remove all doubt about the matter by a prelim- 
inary instruction. Lastly, the rite itself explicitly declares 
the marriage to be ‘‘ for better, for worse, until death do us 
part.” 

The very act, therefore, of a non-Catholic contracting 
marriage with a Catholic in presence of a priest, is not only 
an implied but public renunciation, then and there, ot any 
intention to contract with a view to possible separation. His 
present intention is plainly manifested and is stronger than 
that which may be awakened by his general Je/zef, at least so 
far as the validity of this present contract is concerned. 

Nor would any guarantee in writing, or otherwise, prove a 
better evidence of his present intention than the official wit- 
nessing by a minister of the Catholic Church whose doctrine 
is universally acknowledged, together with the fact that the 
mutual consent of the parties could never have been entered 
upon the marriage register of the parish—except on the sole 
condition of its indissoluble character. No argument or 
authority in law could overthrow or explain away the full 
and clear meaning of this testimony. 

But suppose even that the non-Catholic party was not in- 
structed in the true nature of the marriage contract as viewed 
by Catholics, and that he actually believed at the time that 
some day he might be divorced from his wife, the marriage 
would still be presumed as valid, for the simple reason that 
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a belief is not equivalent to an zztention. Unless the non- 
Catholic declare his formal intention that he will not contract 
indissolubly, he must be presumed to wish to contract a true 
marriage; and a true marriage means, in its ordinary and 
Christian sense, an inseparable union. He accepted the 
conditions, which are universal, without protest, and he 
bound himself, despite the erroneous notion that the contract 
might be broken. Had he spoken out his mind, the marriage 
would never have been entered by the Catholic party. We 
might cite numerous authorities in support of this view of 
the question. Benedict XIV and Pius VI are equally pro- 
nounced on the subject. The latter says: Si nulla fuit 
apposita expressa conditio repugnans substantiae matrimonii, 
licet contrabentes generatim tntendant contrabere juxta placita 
sectae aut legis concedentis dissolutionem vincult conjugalts, 
nthilominus matrimonium valide contractum censendum erit, 
ideoque ortum perpetuum vinculum conjugale. (Conf. Gury- 
Ballerini, Tract. de matrim. Vol. ii, n. 752, aduct. ad 
Resp. I, a.) 

Theologians naturally concur in this view, and hence we 
saw no reason for entering, as our reverend inquirer appar- 
ently wished us to do, upon the question of validity on the 
ground of doubtful intention. 


THE STIPEND IN THE CASE OF BINATION. 


Qu. Can a priest when he is obliged to duplicate, accept a 
stipend for either one of the two Masses? 

Having said the first Mass on Sunday, without stipend, can he 
accept a stipend for the second Mass when presented to him between 
the first and second Mass? (See Lehmkuhl, ii vol. pag. 161.) 


Resp. ‘The law which forbids a priest to accept any 
stipend for a second Mass is so well known that we presume 
the difficulty in the above query turns about the literal 
application of the word secunda in the clause, “ constans 
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autem est prohibitio pro secunda missa,”’ which is to be found 
on the page referred to in Lehmkuhl. In other words: 
Whether it is always the second Mass for which no stipend 
may be accepted, or whether the order of the Mass for which 
a stipend is received may not for good reason be inverted. 

There can be no doubt that the word secunda used by 
Lehmkuhl means one of the two Masses. Ballerini expresses 
it: ‘‘lex manet prohibens ne pro alfera missa stipendium 
accipiatur,”’ which is less liable to be misconstrued by those 
who adhere to the letter. It is certainly lawful with us to 
receive a stipend for the second Mass after the first has been 
said without such. 


OUR “CASUS DE ECTOPICIS SEU EXTRA-UTERINIS CON- 
CEPTIBUS.” 

The subject of ‘a new physiological and moral problem,”’ 
discussed in our pages (Nov., 1893-Jan., 1894), has called 
forth an able and exhaustive critique from a Roman theo- 
logian in the February and March issues of the Revue 
Romaine (Analecta Ecclesiastica). The writer, P. Alphonse 
Eschbach, Rector of the French Seminary in Rome, and 
author of ‘‘ Disputationes phystologico-theologicae’’ (Paris, 
1884), and several important monographs on the subject of 
embriotomy, etc., takes exception to the preliminary solu- 
tion of the case given by D. A., and answers the difficulty 
in two propositions as follows: 

Propositio I. Cum, natura ipsa duce, primis temporibus 
verae praegnattionis, vel uterina stt vel ectopica, nonnisit pro- 
babilia signa dentur, multer quae talta prae se fert, ut praeg- 
_nans habenda in praxt est. 

Rejecting the conclusion, “‘donec incerta est praegnatio, 
probabilior est existentia tumoris,’? the author sums up: 
Vel Lucas medicus consueta apud mulierem praegnationis 
probabilia signa, post sufficientem indagationem, deesse 
judicabat et tunc, gravi ob tumorem instante (quod tamen 
periti facile non admittunt) vitae matris periculo, contra 
legem moralem pecasse non videtur. 

Vel ipse de probabilibus consuetis praegnationis signis 
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non curavit, aut ea animadvertens parvi duxit, et tunc male 
egit. 

The second proposition argues against the view which 
considers the foetus ectopicus as unjustly attacking the 
maternal life: Mulla probabili ratione fulcitur, imo amplius 
defendit nequit sententia tenens ectopicos foetus haberi posse 
tamquam vitae matris aggressores. The writer therefore 
disapproves the advice given by the confessor (Damianus) to 
Lucas, the physician who consults him. 

But P. Eschbach finds in P. Lehmkuhl’s argument a thesis 
distinctly in favor of the procuratio abortus, and of this he 
expresses his unqualified disapprobation. P. Lehmkuhl 
maintains that the excision of a foetus (immature) is not 
necessarily a direct killing of the same and therefore reasons : 
‘* Ex consulto abortum inducere etiam licere videtur in prae- 
senti vitae maternae discrimine, quod per solaim foetus 
immaturi ejectionem averti potest.’? He applies this prin- 
ciple to the case in question. The learned Roman theolo- 
gian takes the opposite view and in its defence lays down 
the following four propositions which he supports by plausible 
arguinent : 

PROPOSITIO 1.—Von 22s tncumbit onus probandt, gui aborium 
universim tllicitum censent, sed gut hoc ex consulto aliquando 
induct licite posse contendunt. 

PROPOSITIO I1.—Sententia quae tenet, ex consulto abortum 
inducere, vel u4in presenti vitae discrimine mater salvetur, 
vel ne in futurum tale discrimen tnjictatur, licitum esse, totius 
catholicae scholae doctrints contradicit. 

PROPOSITIO III. —Seclusts gam argutits ad cohonestandam 
crantotomiam olim productis, nulla etiam tenuiter probabili 
vattone evincitur, licittum esse unquam ex consulto procurare 
abortum. 

PROPOSITIO Iv.—‘‘ Ex consulto abortum inducere in vitae 
maternae discrimine quod per solam fatus immaturi eje- 
ctionem avert posset,” chirurgica operatio est directe occisiva 
fetus, quam ullo in casu esse licitam tuto amplius doceri 


nequtt. 
The arguments advanced in support of these propositions 
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are clear and direct. P. Eschbach maintains that the act of 
cutting and separating the JAlacenta is directly killing, 
inasmuch as it is to the foetus an organ of respiration and 
nutrition, the same as the lungs and stomach are to the child 
after birth. To destroy the Alacenta is therefore to take 
away not only the immediate means of living but to destroy 
a vital organ of the foetus just as is done if you pierce the 
lungs or heart or head of the infant. Yet without severing 
or destroying the A/acenta it is impossible to bring the child 
to life or to deliver the mother from danger. Nor does the 
fact that death does not follow immediately render the act 
less directly privative of life. 

We are awaiting the expression of P. Lehmkuhl, with 
whom mainly our writer takes issue, in order to sum up the 
theological opinion on the subject in a following number of 
the REVIEW. 


EXAMINATIONS OF THE JUNIOR CLERGY.: 

Qu. Editor AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 
REVEREND AND DEAR SIR: 

Please find enclosed a circular from our Rt. Rev. Bishop based 
on principles of two Councils. The following questions have arisen 
in this diocese regarding the proper application of the decrees 
referred to : 

1. Is a priest ordained over five years obliged to attend the 
examinaticn ? 

2. What is the meaning of the passage in the Third Plenary 
Council n. 187. and the Provincial Council of Cincinnati IV, c. 5, 
n. 1. ‘‘ per quinquennium sa/fem a die suscepti presbyteratus.’’ 

3. If ‘‘saltem’’ means that the Bishop may require examination 
for six, seven or more years, what is the meaning of The Plenary 
Council, n. 188 and the Cincinnati Council c. II, ‘‘si quis forsan 
quaestionibus propositis, uti par est, non satisfecerit, quinque annis 
elapsis, tot iteratis examinibus subjiciatur quot nulla vel insuffi- 
cientia ab examinatoribus fuerint declarata?’’ If the Bishop has 
already the power of extending the examination for the clergy 
beyond five years there seems to be no purpose in n. 188 of the 
Council. In our case no one has been proved unsatisfactory, yet 
his Lordship exacts attendance at the examinations from those 
ordained more than five years. I append the episcopal letter. 
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DILECTE Nosis IN CHRISTO: 

Hucusque nobis visum est conciliorum Plen. Balt. III et Prov. 
Cinc. IV decreta de juniore clero examinando nondum obligare. 
Pro hujus enim dioecesis conditione neopresbyteri, arduis ac ab 
invicem dissitis missionibus praefecti, curis rerum tum temporalium 
tum spiritualium vix pares erant, nedum multum studiis operam 
dare possent. Hodie vero, clero jam aucto, neosacerdotes pastori- 
bus adsignantur in adjutorium vel missionibus minus latis limitibus 
circumscriptis praeficiuntur. Hinc penes eos est, quae, dum in 
Seminario Majori studiorum curriculum percurrerent, didicerant, 
altius menti insculpere atque magis magisque excolere. Quantum 
vero examen ad animum studiis apponendum alliciendumque con- 
ferat, neminem latet. 

Praehabito ergo consultorum consilio statuimus : Sacerdotes, 
post Concilii Pl. Balt. III promulgationem in festo Epiphaniae 
Domini, anno 1886 factam ordinati, suae doctrinae specimina in 
scriptis lingua Latina dabunt in aedibus nostris ab hora nona matu- 
tina ad horam primam postmeridianam, feriae tertiae, hebdomadis 
secundae post Pascha. 

MATERIA EXAMINIS. 

I. Theologia Dogmatica : Tractatus de Revelationis Christianae 
Apologia et Tractatus de Divinae Revelationis Fontibus. (Hurter.) 

II. Theologia Moralis: Tractatus de Actibus Humanis, de Con- 
scientia, de Legibus, de Peccatis et de Virtutibus. (Sabetti.) 

III. Jus Canonicum: Titulus Secundus Conc. Pl. Balt. III, de 
Personis Ecclesiasticis ; et Titulus Secundus Conc. Prov. Cinc. IV, 
De Disciplina Ecclesiastica. 

Datum ex Aedibus Nostris, die 30a Novembris, anno 1893. 

N. N., Zpiscopus N. 


Resp. ‘The Council of Baltimore provides for five years 
annual examinations of a// the junior clergy leaving the 
Bishop the right to fix at his discretion alonger term. This 
is the meaning of ‘‘ saltem.” 


The next clause in the decrees of the Council refers not to 
all the junior clergy as a body, but to zzadzvzdual priests who 
happen to fail at the examination in the fifth year. These 
may be remanded for further examination. Where the 
Bishop fixes a different limit, z.¢., six or more years, it means 
that a// the junior clergy are to continue the test, which still 
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leaves intact the special decree of remanding for further 
examination those who fail. 

There is no contradiction or repetition in the two laws 
which provide for distinct classes. 


CATHOLIC BISHOPS AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 

It may be permitted us to call attention to the recent noble 
profession, by the English Episcopate, of Catholic principle 
in reference to national education. ‘To American Catholics 
who have had reason to be grateful for the religious liberty 
which they enjoy, the unanimous action of the English 
Bishops under presidency of Cardinal Vaughan, must be 
something of a humiliation when we reflect on the attempts 
made continually, in our midst, to exalt a compromise- 
system of public education which not only excludes reli- 
gious teaching from the class-room, but bids solemnly 
consecrated teachers of religion to hide their sacred pro- 
fession from their own pupils. 

The following are some of the Resolutions of the Catholic 
Archbishop and Bishops of England on Public Elementary 
Education, adopted at a meeting during Low Week of this 
year: 

That it is a right and duty, given to parents by their Creator, 
wherever such natural right has not been forfeited, to secure and 
watch over the education of their children in that which they 
believe to be the true religion. 

That no plea on behalf of educational uniformity, and no deci- 
sion by any majority of votes, can alter or abrogate this funda- 
mental natural law, which the Legislature and the people of this 
country are equally bound to respect and observe. 

That, in the nature of things, it can never tend to the happiness, 
the welfare, or the permanent advantage of a State to disregard, 
and in practice to outrage, a law of nature, such as the right of 
parents over the education of their children, be the injury brought 
about directly, or indirectly, by a process of law, or by a process 
of privation and exhaustion. 

That, while political power and the responsibilities of self-govern- 
ment are more and more devolving upon the masses of the people, 
and while obvious dangers menace the future of society, it is to the 
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country’s highest advantage that religious principles of life and 
conduct should be deepened and strengthened in the souls of all 
during the period of elementary education ; and that these advan- 
tages can be adequately secured, so far as the education of Catho- 
lics is concerned, only by Catholic public elementary schools, 
conducted under Catholic management. 

That Catholic parents cannot in conscience accept or approve for 
their children a system of education, in which secular instruction ts 
wholly divorced from education in their religion. 

That the only system of religious education which Catholic 
parents can accept for their children is that given under the autho- 
rity and direction of the Catholic Church, which they believe that 
Christ Himself has appointed to teach all those things which He 
has revealed. 

That to take the management of schools intended for Catholic 
children out of the hands of those who represent the religious 
convictions of their parents, and to place it in the hands of public 
ratepayers who cannot represent those convictions, is a violation of 
parental rights, to be resisted as an unwarrantable attack upon 
religious liberty and upon a fundamental law of nature. 

That compulsory State education is an intolerable tyranny, 
unless due regard be paid by the State to the education of the 
children in their own religion. 

That the doctrinaive assumption, presented to the people as 
axiomatic, viz., that a contribution from the rates to a school 
invests the ratepayers with a right, never claimed on behalf of tax- 
payers, to supersede the natural responsibility of control invested in 
the parents, is preposterous, unjust, and contrary to fact. 

Where, however, Protestant parents are satisfied to devolve their 
natural rights and responsibilities on School Boards elected by rate- 
payers, believing that these will sufficiently provide for the educa- 
tion of their children, Catholics have no desire to interfere with 
an arrangement that satisfies the religious conviction of a large 
number of their countrymen; but they demand that their own 
religious convietions shall be equally respected. 


We have given the words of the document, omitting only 
such portions of it as refer to the claim of the English 
Catholics to share in a just distribution of the Public Ele- 
mentary School Fund, a claim which, however just, pru- 
dence seems to forbid American Catholics to make in behalf 


of their own schools. 
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ANALECTA, 


ANALECTA. 


MATRIMONIA CORAM MINISTRO ACATHOLICO. 
(E. S. POENITENTIARIA. ) 
De reconciliatione catholicorum qui coram ministro acatholico matri- 
montium contraxerunt. 


BEATISSIME PATER: 

Ex decreto S. Officii d. 29 Augusti 1888 compertum fuit catho- 
icos, qui coram ministro acatholico matrimonium contrahunt, in 
excommunicationem S. Sedi reservatam incidere. Quorum abso- 
lutio non leves confessariis affere solet difficultates et animi angus- 
tias. Nimirum agitur de poenitentibus in fide admodum infirmis 
qui plerumque per plures annos pcenitentiam et confessionem inter- 
miserunt, quique nisi leniter tractentur, vel ob defectum iuridictio- 
nis in aliud tempus differantur, redire ad confessionem non solent. 
Quo fit ut non solum ipsi ab Ecclesia alienentur, nonnunquam etiam 
fide deficiant et pereant, sed etiam eorum proles in haeresi educe- 
tur. Quam plurimarum animarum ruinam considerantes et dolentes 
Episcopi Bavariae nuper Frisingae conventum agentes, me infra- 
scriptum episcopum Eystettensem Romam ad. s. limina profici- 
scentem rogarunt, ut omnium nomine apud Sanctitatem Tuam pro 
opportuno remedio supplex assisterem. Cum ex folio triennalium 
facultatum Episcopis a S. Poenitentiaria potestas fiat absolvendi 
(servatis servandis) quoscumque pcenitentes (exceptis publicis sive 
publice dogmatizantibus) a quibusve censuris. . . ob haereses 
tam nemine audiente quam coramaliis externatas, hanc tamen facul- 
tatem solis vicariis foraneis et praeterea aliquibus confessariis spe- 
cialiter subdelegandis communicare possunt. Rogant igitur iidem 
Episcopi, ut Sanctitas Tua, ob gravissimas causas supra expositas, 
sibi concedere dignetur, ut facultatem ab haeresi seu a favore haer- 
esis absolvendi omnibus confessariis habitualiter subdelegare pos- 
sint, cum de iis poenitentibus agitur, qui ob matrimonium coram 
ministro haeretico celebratum in censuram inciderunt, nisi res iam 
ad contentiosum iudicium Ordinarii sit deducta. Quam facultatem 
huiusmodi poenitentes absolvendi non in destructionem, sed in aedi- 
ficationem futuram esse, Episcopis oratoribus plane persuasum est. 
Sanctitatis Tuae. 
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Humillimus et obedientissimus filius et servus. 

Franciscus Lreopotpus, Apis. Eyst. 

Romae, die 29 April 1893. 

Sacra Poenitentiaria Venerabili in Christo Patri Episcopo Eystet- 
tensi benigne indulget iuxta preces, durantibus facultatibus pro foro 
interno Episcopis concessis. 

Datum Romae in S. Poenitentiaria, die 27 Junii 1893. 

N. AVERARDIUS, S. P. Reg. 
A. C. Martin, S. P. Secretarius. 


CONVALIDANTUR OMNES ERECTIONES CONFRATERNITATUM SSmi 
ROSARIT, USQUE NUNC IRRITE FORSAN ERECTARUM. 


BEATISSIME PATER : 

Fr. Vincentius Leo Sallua Archiep. Calcedonen O. P. ad Sacri 
Pedis osculum provolutus, Sanctitati Vestrae exponit ut sequitur. 
Plurimae sunt in Orbe toto SSmi Rosarii Confraternitates de quibus, 
vehemens enascitur dubium, utrum rite fuerint erectae (attentis 
formalitatibus canonicis quae erectionem praecedere et sequi debent). 
Unde, ad evitandum grave damnum quod imminet iis Christifi- 
delibus qui adscripti praedictis Confraternitatibus sic invalide 
erectis non amplius lucrarentur Indulgentias a SS. Pontificibus 
elargitas, Orator S. V. deprecatur ut dignetur generalem concedere 
sanationem in favorem omnium praedictarum Confraternitatum 
usque nunc erectarum. 

Et Deus. 

Ex Audientia SSmi diei 28 Sept., 1893, SSmus D. N. Leo 
Papa XIII petitam sanationem benigne concessit. 

Datum Romae ex Secretaria S. C. Indulg. Sacrisque Reliq. 
Praepositae die 28 Sept., 1893. 

Fr. IcnaTius, Card. Persico, Praefectus. 
Archiep. NICOPOLITAN., Secretarius. 


BOOK REVIEW: 


BOOK REVIEW. 


RATIONAL PHILOSOPHY: THE LAWS OF 
THOUGHT OR FORMAL LOGIC. By William 
Poland, Professor of Rat. Phil. in St. Louis University, 
pp. 104.—Silver Burdett & Co., New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago : 1892. 


CURSUS PHILOSOPHICUS IN USUM SCHOLARUM 
AUCTORIBUS PLURIBUS PHILOSOPHIAE PRO- 
FESSORIBUS IN COLLEGIIS. Exaetensi et Stony- 
hurstensi, S.J. ONTOLOGIA.—Auctore Carolo Frick, 
S.J., pp. viii, 203. Pr. $1.00. PHILOSOPHIA NATU- 
RALIS.—Auctore Henr. Haan, S.J., pp. viii, 219. Pr. 
$1.00. Herder: Freiburg, St. Louis, Mo. 1894. 


FUNDAMENTAL ETHICS.—For use in classes of Moral 
Philosophy by William Poland, pp. 138. Silver Burdett 
& Co. 1894. 


THE DATA OF MODERN ETHICS EXAMINED.—By 
Rev. John J. Ming, S.J. pp. xx, 386. Benziger Bros., 
N. Y. 18094. 
I. 


Though not forming a complete course of philosophy, there is a 
certain gradation in this collection of recent works on that subject 
which warrants our grouping them in one general survey. The 
beginner in the study of ‘‘ wisdom,”’ the progressing, the proficient, 
each can find here something to help him onward. 

However much we may deplore the necessity which brings 
about the great evil that lurks in the little book on large subjects, 
we are constrained to face the fact that primers and ‘‘short cuts’”’ 
in every department of knowledge are the demand of the rushing 
times. The novel may still trail its slow length through a triplet of 
volumes, but the days of folios for philosophy and theology are 
going or gone. Well, Jet us have our little books well made, and 
the lover of medieval tomes will try to be resigned to the inevitable. 
The first of the works on our present list is such a book. Its 
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maker knows how to build compactly, to economize space, to fur- 
nish without overcrowding his apartments. He professes to deal 
with the bare essentials of formal logic, and protests against his 
treatise being regarded as a ‘‘ Logic made easy,’’ or a ‘‘ Logic in 
Twenty Lessons without a Master.’’ ‘‘In philosophy less than in 
other things,” he says, ‘‘can we profitably dispense with a master,”’ 
nor need we go beyond the first introductory article of his own book 
to find an object lesson of the necessity of the adfer magistrum, to 
show the difference between science and art, under either or both of 
which species of mental habits logic finds a place. We venture, 
however, to assert that there are few manuals of logic to which the 
constant assistance of a teacher is less indispensable than the one 
before us. A firm, comprehensive grasp of his subject as a whole, 
a sharp outlining of its essential and integral parts, admirable clear- 
ness of definition and exposition of details, felicity of illustration— 
these mental endowments of the author are stamped on his work. 
These pertections have been brought out into bold relief by the 
printers’ art, making the book attractive to the eye, and admirably 
adapted as a text for the teachers’ use. 


II. 


The next two works on our list form the third and fourth install- 
ments of a complete course of philosophy now being produced by a 
number of professors amongst the German Jesuits. The Logic and 
Ethics have already appeared, the latter having been noticed in a 
previous issue of this Review. The psychology and natural 
theology are promised for the near future. These manuals may be 
regarded as companions in Latin garb to the Stonyhurst series in 
English. The connection, however, between the two series is no 
closer than that which rests on the identity of general subject matter. 
It were very desirable that a series of Latin hand-books should be 
written, knitting in strong scholastic fashion the loosely woven 
material of the English series. The more discursive character of 
the latter adapts them as excellent supplementary reading to a 
more rigid course. As yet amongst the score of Latin texts we 
have not one especially adapted to the peculiar wants of English 
speaking students. 

Fr, Frick, in his Ontology follows the well known lines of all 
similar treatises. Being, as transcendental, as divided into the Aris- 
totelian categories, and as the subject of the larger perfections, limits 
the range of his speculation. The impress of the Suarezian mind is 
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evident in his handling of the subtle questions on the concept of 
being, the principle of individuation, the distinction between essence 
and existence in creatures. On the latter point, however, the mind 
and words of St. Thomas are claimed as not favoring a real dis- 
tinction. 

On the objectivity of substance, Locke is made to bear as usual 
the onus of negating. The author of the Essay on the Human 
Understanding is indeed responsible for much mischief in the history 
of philosophy. As Cardinal Zigliara pithily says of him, he may 
have been an optimus medicus but he certainly was a essimus 
philosophus. That the latter epithet is not undeserved is plain 
enough from his contradictory statements regarding the subject 
before us ; still,on the whole, his mind, as gathered from a complete 
reading of his treatment of the matter, does not seem to be, as it is 
so generally said to be, against the objectivity of substance. This 
remark will also apply to the classing of Locke with Hume as 
denying the objective reality of efficient causality. 


ITI. 


The next treatise on natural philosophy covers portions of 
cosmology and psychology. Relegating to natural theology the more 
abstract questions as to the nature and origin of the universe, Fr. 
Haan keeps within the rigid limits of his subject matter—the zatura 
et essentia corporum—including, however, herein what is quite often 
referred to psychology, the sub-human /ving world. His method 
on the whole is inductive, thus giving the lie to the undying 
calumny that scholastic philosophy follows no path but the sub- 
jective and deductive. The phenomena of matter, its extension in 
place, sensible qualities, movements, actions in living beings— 
these objects of experience are gathered, carefully scrutinized, 
sifted and made the starting point and the guiding lines for 
inductive search into the nature of matter, and giving a national 
explanation of the essence of corporal substance. 

Of these two manuals we may say what we said above of the pre- 
ceding work on Logic—they are model class-books. Concise, they 
are never obscure. Woven of the strong truths set forth in the 
writings of St. Thomas, Suarez and the best of the Neo-scholastics, 
their authors have known how to adapt them to present needs, 
showing by the unusually large number of “‘ difficulties ’’ proposed, 
acquaintance with all that has been suggested yesterday and to-day 
in opposition to their propositions. 
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IV. 


Taking up the fourth book on our list, there are some readers who 
may not care to see moral philosophy cut up into question and 
answer. But the book before us is not intended for the finished 
ethician. It is to meet the wants of the classroom, and there the 
catechetical form is of service in drawing ovt the salient aspects and 
leading principles of the subject taught. It is, moreover, the work 
of a teacher whom experience has taught the needs of pupils. He 
has kept before himself a four-fold purpose, ‘‘ 1, to give short,clear 
definitions of all essential terms; 2, to force into prominence the 
groundwork and principles of practical science ; 3, to illustrate the 
abstract principles when necessary by examples from which their 
practical application in other cases may be readily inferred ; 4, to 
concentrate attention upon the fact that there are fixed. principles of 
conduct.’’ What strikes one in reviewing the way in which this 
scope has been attained is, not so much the author’s seizure of his 
subject in its entirety as his orderly procedure in its exposition. It 
is to be regretted indeed that he has not enlarged the boundaries of 
his subject so as to embrace the special duties and rights of the 
individual and of society. This would have doubled the value of 
his work. Over the ground, however, which he covers he moves 
steadily, zon per saltus. From the first to the last the questions are 
not simply dovetailed, they are woven. They index a mind that 
has thought out, not compiled its subject, and from its store draws 
out just those skeins and hues that are needed to make its design 
complete as a whole and finished in detail. 

Though Fr. Poland’s Logic and Ethics are intended for the 
school or college class, they might serve as introductory helps even 
for more advanced students as furnishing an easily reached general 
survey of what, without some such aid it is so difficult to impart— 
the nature and range of formal logic and general ethics. We trust 
that the same experienced hand may give us similar digests of the 
other portions of philosophy. 


V. 
We have kept our best book for the last—‘‘ The Examination of 
the Data of Modern Ethics.’’ Formerly and elsewhere Fr. Ming 


has crossed swords with Mr. Spencer, and those who remember 
those earlier conflicts in the field of metaphysics will be glad to 
see them pushed here into the domain of ethics. | Here, however, 
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Herbert Spencer is but one, though a leader, in the opposing hosts. 
The entire army of Hedonism and Utilitarianism are attacked. 
The tendency of what passes for the popular philosophy of our day 
is to undermine the whole fabric of morality. This, of course, is 
not the avowed purpose of its chiefs, Comte, Mill, Spencer, Bain, 
Tyndall and Huxley. On the contrary they claim by relegating the 
supersensible to the unknowable to establish a solid basis for 
ethics in the world of sense, to set before man an object for his 
striving that shall be tangible, to emancipate him from the trammels 
of the old metaphysical shackles called the moral law, by making 
him realize that such law is but one phase of the ‘‘world-process’”’ 
under which he with universal nature has evolved, is evolving, to find in 
civil enactments, in social weal, in the conditions of existence, the basis 
of justice. The beginning, procedure and result of this philosophy 
are admirably sketched by our author. ‘‘ Positivists and Agnostics,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ proceed from the negation of any firm objective reality ; 
for they deny the self-existent First Cause distinct from the universe, 
deny the spirituality, immortality and freedom of the soul, deny 
substance underlying the phenomena whether mental or physical, as 
their permanent substratum. On a foundation so utterly unreal 
they build up ethical principles which are altogether untenable, 
vague, meaningless and self-contradictory. The conclusions thence 
drawn are of the same kind. They contain no definite moral pre- 
cepts which must necessarily be cbeyed ; they lay down no rules 
which bind the will ; establish no authority to which man has to 
submit ; set up no ideals to which he is bound to look up. Every 
discussion results in doubt ; every important question remains un- 
solved ; every duty becomes uncertain; the outlines of the order 
necessary for man are dim and indiscernable ; the goal which we 
have to reach and the way which we have to pursue are wrapped in 
darkness. Only one tenet is set forth as certain and undeniable, and 
is, indeed, deduced with perfect consistency from the first principles. 
This one tenet is that all firm supports of morality have given way 
to modern criticism; that since man is independent of a Creator, there 
is no aim for him above this material world, no law for his will, no 
certain restraint for his passions, no sacredness of obligation, no 
responsibility, no fear, no hope beyond the grave.’’ (p. 372.) 
Serious charges these, and such as demand a mastery of systems as 
a whole and sustained power to follow them on their way to their 
outcome. 

His purpose is “ to analyze and examine the new ethics set forth by 
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positivists and agnostics and to contrast it with that of the Christian 
ages which it is said to have supplanted.’’ By Christian ethics he 
does not mean ‘‘a code of revealed moral precepts but a system of 
moral laws which may be deduced by reason from self-evident prin- 
ciples and from the very nature of things—but by reason developed 
and matured under the influence of Christianity and no longer 
groping in the darkness of the pre-Christian era.’’ He compares 
‘‘ these two systems of morals, not from a theological but from a 
philosophical point of view; for they are opposed to each other 
chiefly under this aspect. The new moralists, denying the very 
possibility of a divine, supernatural revelation condemn the Ethics 
of the Christian ages as being repugnant to reason and based on 
assumptions and principles repugnant to human nature.’ His pur- 
pose is not ‘‘to discuss particular moral duties in detail. | Modern 
ethical speculation being of recent date has not yet lad time 
to mark them out. Thus far scarcely more than the basis has 
been laid, and this forms the centre of.discussion in our day.’ 
He therefore ‘‘ calls to test only the groundwork of the new and the 
ancient system of morals, and examines only the foundation upon 
which each of them erects the order of right and duty.” He in- 
quires “into which of them recognizing the true nature of man 
holds up to him the ultimate end corresponding to his innate ten- 
dencies, teaches him to distinguish good from evil and virtue from 
vice, urges him by sacred obligation and effective sanction to strive 
for the one and to shun the other, proposes to him the true moral 
ideals that attract him to the highest forms of perfection, and offer a 
solid foundation to justice and mutual love, the twin bonds of 
human society. These are the questions wehavetotreat. Answer- 
ing them we shall arrive at the data, the fundamental truths, of 
ethics, now so eagerly sought after, and in the light so gained we 
shall see whether the old Christian theory has in reality decayed in 
the course of ages, and whether modern thought has erected a new 
basis on which a superstructure of pure morality may be safely 
built’’ (p. 24). A broad field this, and one which no mere surface 
harrowing will render fruitful. The plow must go deep into the 
soil and the husbandman must have a straight eye and a steady 
hand. Fortunately for the cause of truth Fr. Ming brings these 
requisites to his work. It would carry us too far from our lines to 
follow him over the broad range of his subject, nor could we by 
summaries and excerpts do more than present vague suggestions of 
his matter and method. Our readers who are interested in ethical 
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questions (and who are not?) will come themselves to the stream, 
not to sip but to drink copiously of its invigorating thought. They 
will find here breadth, depth, limpidity. The moral agent, act, end, 
law, with their consequences in the spheres of justice and benefi- 
cence are searched profoundly. Yet the student’s eye that is trained 
to look below the surface will find its objects in clear light, in dis- 
tinct outline, in completeness of detail, nor whilst he follows the 
steady flow of thought will he have his mind distracted by the vague 
platitudes, or abusive personalities which so often vitiate works of 
this kind. He will echo too, we doubt not, our hope that Fr. Ming 
may take up the data of modern economical and political science 
and submit them to a like examination, and next to this that he or 
some of his brethren may produce extended critiques of Herbert 
Spencer’s other writings, especially the Biology, Psychology and 
Sociology. Such a task requires much more than keen mental 
sight. It needs large familiarity with facts, physical, psychical, his- 
torical, mythical, fabulous —such as can be gleaned only from well- 
stored book shelves. Where shall we find a champion for this 
field ? 


DE SCIENTIA MEDIA.—Seu Thomismi cum Molinismo 
Concordia Dissertatio. Auctore Fr. Dr. Zigon, Sacerd. 
archid. Goritiensis.—Goritiae: Typis Hilarianis, 1893. 


The old controversy between the defenders of the scientia media and 
Neo-Thomists arguing in favor of physical predetermination is far 
from being settled, albeit our illustrious Apostolic Delegate, many 
years ago, whilst still a Roman professor, predicted its speedy 
termination. ‘‘ Certiores nunc fiant,’’ said the eminent lecturer, 
‘‘ quicunque Angelici Praeceptoris instituta prosequi cupiunt, quod 
forsitan brevi post tempore tam diuturnae dissensiones conticescent : 
Si ex una parte theologi admittant, Deum a se et in se omnia scire, 
etiam singulos motus voluntatis, quatenus eorundem sigulorum 
est causa prima ut sint et liberi exerantur a voluntate humana 
i propter influxum Dei co-operantis: Si ex altera parte theologi 
dimittant praemotionem eo sensu quod afficiat qualitate praevia 
nostram voluntatem. Silentibus et in praeteritum consepultis 
scientia media et praemotione (non tam dico verba quam significata 
prout hucusque mentes diviserant), etc.’’ Cf. Satolli: De gratia 
Christi p. x. Since then the contest has been kept up with the 
earnestness of unvanquished champions on both sides. Our author 
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places himself on the side of the Molinists, and pronounces without 
qualification for the scientia media. Strangely enough, he does not 
appeal to or connect himself with the recent leaders in the contro- 
versy—the eminent Jesuits, Schneemannand Frins, as opposing the 
reasoning of the Dominican Dummermuth, or the bantering theo- 
logian who undertook to vent his family animosity as much as his 
theological bias in the first numbers of the Revue Thomisée last 
year. He goes somewhat further back, and makes a treatise as 
well as a thesis of his subject. Accordingly he first defines the 
position of the defenders of the sczentia media as taking a justifiable 
middle course between the sczentia vistonis and the scientia simplicis 
intelligentiae. He then proves from Sacred Scriptures the science 
Juturorum conditionatorum, discusses the indifference of the free 
will, and then defends the scten/ia media with singular dexterity of 
argument. The last chapter of this interesting pamphlet treats De 
medio sctentiae futuribilium liberorum, in which he concludes that 
some of the ablest opponents of the theory which admits the scventia 
media are in reality its defenders. Thus he makes not only the 
learned Cardinal Pecci (Sentenza di S. Tommaso circa l influsso di 
Dio sulle azioni delle creature ragionevoli e sulla scienza media. 
Roma, 1885), but Mgr. Satolli contributory to his defense of a 
position which, he allows, can offer no light to explain the manner 
of the divine knowledge, yet does not admit of any doubt as to 


the fact of its existence. ‘‘Equidem,” says Dr. Zigon (p. 133), 
‘‘scientiam mediam admittere malo, quamquam modum ejus 
ignoro, cum ignorantia modi certitudinem facti non tollat.’? The 


fact consists in the assurance that God not only knows what is 
merely possible, ard what is absolutely to be, but also what would 
happen under given conditions, as the divine mind is, for instance, 
spoken in Wisdom iv, 11: ‘‘ Raptus est ne malitia mutaret intel- 
lectum ejus, aut ne fictio deciperet animam illius.’’? The successive 
operation in the divine knowledge of free human actions would, 
according to our manner of conceiving them, be represented by the 
following : ‘‘I, Scientia simplicis intelligentiae ; II, Sczentia media ; 
III, Decretum Dei innixum scientiae mediae, qua praelucente et 
dirigente omnipotentissimam inclinandorum cordium habet potes- 
tatem absque humanae libertatis praejudicio ; IV, Scientia visionis.’’ 

Although the Thomists, so-called, omit from their system the 
link of the sczentia media, our author holds that they do so only in 
explicit terms. ‘‘ Omnes illi quoque Theologi qui scientiam mediam 
una cum praedeterminatione Bannesii impugnant, vel inviti ipsum 
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scientiae mediae spectrum terribile tradunt.’’ For a confirmation 
of this statement he appeals to the following passage in Card. 
Pecci (Sentenza di S. Tommaso II n. 17 ; pag. 32sq.) ‘ Lasapienza 
infinita di Dio richiede ch’egli sappia cosa sarrebbero per fare le 
creature ragionevoli che mai non esisteranno, o nissun atto libero 
eserciterranno nello stato di via, come incontra ai fanciulli che muo- 
iono prima dell ’uso della ragione.’’ cece, says our author, rejectis 
ab auctore eodem decretis praedeterminantibus scientiam mediam / 
In the same way he cites Mgr. Satolli (De oper. di v. p. 410) as 
unwittingly conceding the scientia media. 

We must leave students of this delicate and intricate question to 
satisfy themselves of the merit of Dr. Zigon’s arguments. If he 
does not settle it he certainly makes a point in favor of the 
Molinist school of theologians. 


THE NEW KNOW-NOTHINGISM. By Rev. R.M. Ryan. 
Pp. 127. Published by the author, 120 West Sixtieth 
Street New York. 


RELIGION OR NO RELIGION IN EDUCATION. The 
Most Important Question of the Hour. By Rev. B. Hart- 
mann, Alton: Mellin & Gaskin. 1894. Pp. 54. 


We recommend these two pamphlets as good weapons of defence 
in the intermittent warfare of bigotry and liberalism to which 
American Catholics are being provoked by the enemies of frue free- 
dom as well as by the false friends of it. 

‘‘The New Know-Nothingism’”’ is a clever exposition of the 
calumnies spread under the auspices of the A. P. A., and its pun- 
gent satire, as well as its clearance of the bogus documents pub- 
lished under the name of papal and episcopal decrees, will do much 
to open the eyes of those who easily believe what they hear to the 
detriment of the Church. 

Fr. Hartmann’s brochure is of no little value in bringing the 
relative merits of the Parochial school system into strong relief. 
He shows the futility of the attempts to establish a compromise 
system, even as independent of the fact that it always involves an 
unpardonable sacrifice of religious principle, unless where dire 
necessity compel such sacrifice for the sake of self-preservation. 

The section (Chapt. vi, part iv), in which he deals with the 
financial aspect of the projects to divide the school fund, offers 
some novel points to show the disadvantages under which such a 
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measure would place American Catholics. The author is an American 
and speaks with the conviction of a man attached to his country. Our 
literary societies would do well to secure both pamphlets here men- 
tioned for general distribution among sincere non-Catholics as well 
as Catholics who need be informed on the topics discussed. 

We note, in passing, that the lines on pg. 32 (of ‘‘ Religion or no 
Religion ’’) credited to Thomas 4 Kempis are taken from Ovid 
(Remed. Amor. v. 92) in which convaluere is to be read for “ in- 
valuerit.”’ 


VOBISCUM.” A Manual of Prayers with special 
devotions for the sick.—London: Burns & Oates. (N. 
Y.: Benziger Bros.) 


A useful and presentable Manual for both the sick and those who 
attend them. It gives in clear large type a choice collection of 
morning offerings (together with the Ordinary of the Mass), even- 
ing prayers, daily and occasional devotions for the sick and prayers 
for those near death. The ejaculatory prayers as well as the hymns 
pregnant with devotional expression, which is not of the sort 
to weary the sensitive sufferer, have evidently been selected 
with a practical view to the need of the sick. An alpha- 
betical index of the prayers, and one giving the first lines of the 
hymns make the little volume a decided treasure for the infirmary. 
But why must we keep on saying ‘‘O Holy St. Francis,’’ when 
there is no lack of suitable epiteths fora saint dear to every Catholic, 
but holy enough when once holy ? 


A BIBLIA DAS ESCOLAS. Obra novamente refundida 
para uso das Escolas Catholicas por Gustavo Mey. Versao 
Portugueza peto Dr. Manuel de Azevedo Aranjo e Gama. 
Illustrata da com numerosas gravuras e com dois mappas 
da terra sancta. Com approvagao de 37 prelados.— 
Friburgoim Brisgau: B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo., 1894. 


A Portuguese translation of Gustave Mey’s popular Bible history 
with its clear topical divisions and excellent illustrations must provea 
welcome addition to the school literature of the Portuguese prov- 
inces, especially in South America whither some 17,000 immigrants 
stream each year to swell the Iberian population, which is entirely 
Catholic. The Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon speaks highly of this 
version, and that should be enough to recommend it, not only at 
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home and in the New World, but to the three million of Portuguese 
colonists in Africa and Asia, who lack the mechanical aids which 
can provide such books as are constantly offered to the Catholics of 
many lands by the enterprising firm of B. Herder, long distinguished 
for the excellence of its publications. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


VARIA PIETATIS EXERCITIA ERGA SS. COR JESU, cum ido- 
neis instructionibus in usum juniorum clericorum, ex libro de Festis 
utriusque SS. Cordis exscripta a Nicolao Nilles, S.J. Editio quarta.— 
Oeniponte : Typis et sumpt. Fel. Rauch. 1893. 


A BIBLIA DAS ESCOLAS. Obra novamente refundida para uso das 
Escolas Catholicas por Gustavo Mey. Versao Portugueza pelo Dr. Manuel 
de Azevedo Aranjoe Gama. Illustrada com numerosas gravuras e com 
dois mappas da terra santa. Com approvagao de 37 prelados.—Friburgo 
em Brisgau. B. Herder. St. Louis, Mo. 1894. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECE ET LATINE. Textum grae- 
cum recensuit, latinum ex Vulgata Versione Clementina adjunxit, breves 
capitulorum inscriptiones et locos parallelos addidit Fridericus Brand- 
scheid, Gymnasii Hadamariensis olim conrector. Cum Approbatione 
Rev. Archiep. Friburg.—Friburgi Brisgoviae : Sumpt. Herder, St. Louis, 
Mo. 1893. Pr. $2.10. 


PROLEGOMENA ZUM GRIECHISCH-LATEINISCHEN N.T. 
Handbuch der Einleitung ins Neue Testament. Von Friedrich Brand- 
scheid.—Freiburg im Br., B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo. 1893. Pr. $2.00. 


THE LOVER OF SOULS. Short Conferences on the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. By a Priest—New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros. 
1894. 

THE LIFE OF FATHER CHARLES, C.P By Rev. Father Austin, 
C.P.—Dublin: Sealy, Bryers & Walker. (N.Y. Benziger Bros.) 1893. 


OMERO. L’Iliade con note Italiane del Prof. Ludovico Macinai. Canto 
I.—Frascati : Collegio di Mandragone. 1894. 


THE AUTHORIZED CATECHISM of Christian Doctrine. With 
explanatory notes by Rev. William Byrne, D.D.—Boston: Flynn & Ma- 
hony. 1894. 


PATRIOTISM : Its duty and value. Address by Most Rev. John Ireland, 
D.D.—New York : The Cath. Book Exchange. 1894. 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIGION, REASON AND SCIENCE 
all proceeding from the same source. By Thomas O’Neill.—Baltimore : 
John Murphy & Co. 1894. 32mo. Pr., bd., 40 cents. 


THE INFANT JESUS OF PRAGUE and its veneration. By Rev. H. 
Koneberg, O. S. B. Transl. by Rev. Jos. Mayer, C. SS. R.—New York: 
Joseph Schaeffer. 1894. 


LITTLE TREASURE OF THE DEVOUT CLIENTS OF ST. 
ANTHONY of Padua. (Novena.)—Joseph Schaeffer. Pr. $2.00 a 
hundred. 


NOVENA IN HONOR OF OUR LADY OF MT. CARMEL. 
With notice of the origin, etc., of the Brown Scapular.—Joseph Schaeffer, 
Pr. $5.00 a hundred. 


THE LITTLE TREASURY OF LEAFLETS. Vol. iii.—Dublin: M. & 
S. Eaton. (N. Y. Benziger Bros.) 


RELIGION OR NO RELIGION IN EDUCATION. The most import- 
ant question of the hour. By Rev. B. Hartmann.—Alton: Melling & 
Gaskins. 1894. Pr. 15 cents. 


THE NEW EKNOW-NOTHINGISM. A Reply to the calumnies of 
the A. P. A. By Rev. R. M. Ryan. Published by the author, 120 West 
6oth street, New York. 


GRAMMATICA GRECA ad uso dei Ginnasi e Licei-composita dai 
Professore L. Macinai*e L. Biacchi. Volume I: Fonologia-Morfologia. 
Volume II: Sintassi.—Torino : Ermano Loescher. 1893. 


COMMENTARIUS IN EVANGELIUM SECUNDUM MARCUM. 
(Cursus Script. S.) Auctore Jos. Knabenbauer, S.J.—Parisiis: P. Le- 
thielleux. 1894. 


PEARLS FROM FABER. Selected and arranged by Marion J. 
Brunowe.—New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros. 1894. 


THE LITTLE PRAYERBOOK OF THE SACRED HEART. 
Prayers and Practices of Bl. Margaret Mary Alacoque. Arranged by 
Rev. Bonavent. Hammer, O.S.F.—Benziger Bros. 
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HOMILETIC MONTHLY 


JANUARY. 


Sunday within the Oct. of Christmas. 

The Circumcision of our Lord. 

The Epiphany (or Dom. I p. Epiph.). 

Second Sunday after Epiph. (Feast of the Holy Name.) 
Septuagesima Sunday. 

Sexagesima Sunday. 


SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS. 


Epist. Gal. IV, 1-7. 
Gosp. Luke II, 33-40. 


Subiect.— Zhe work of the Christian. 


@ext.— Behold this child ts set for the fall and for the 
resurreciton of many in Israel. (Gospel.) 


§utroduction.—Why was Christ born? To redeem and 
save us. In what sense, then, can He be said to be “set for 
the fall of many’’? Ah! This Child came not alone to open 
the gate of Heaven, but to show us how to enter! He 
redeemed us without our help: He will not save us without 
our co-operation. 


ransition.—Can He who is “the Resurrection and the 
Life” prove also the fa// and death of Christians? Even 
so; for to many His doctrine is a stumbling-block. Christ 
has finished the work He was sent to do (John xvii, 4): we 
have our work to do! 


Virst Point.— Zhe Fall of the Christian may happen not 
only by denying Christ but by not fulfilling His command- 
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ments. ‘‘Not every one that saith to Me Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of Heaven; but he that doth 
the will of My Father who is in Heaven, he shall enter into 
the kingdom of Heaven.’’ (Develop the necessity of fear, 
from (a) the falls recorded in Christian history, (4) and even 
in our own circles, (¢) our own lives !) 


Second Point.— Zhe Resurrection of the Christian, (a) by 
Baptism, (4) by Penance. Christ’s work was to make these 
sacraments powerful unto life; our work is to find life by the 
first, to recover it by the second, to strengthen it by Com- 
munition, etc., and by earnest and constant co-operation with 
grace. 


Gonclusion.—Like our Blessed Lady, let us keep these 
things in our hearts, that Christ may not have been born /or 
us in vain. 


THE CIRCUMCISION OF OUR LORD. 


Epist. Titus II 11-15. 
Gosp. Luke II, 21. 


Subiect.—eginning a Christian Lye. 


Gext.—We should live soberly and justly and godly in thts 
world, (Epistle.) 


§ntroduction.—Christ began to fulfil Jewish law by being 
circumcised. This first, like the last act of His life, was one 
of self-sacrifice—even to the shedding of blood ! 


Transition.—Christ, not under the Jewish law, obeyed it 
‘to fulfil all justice.”” We are under the Christian law. 
Following Christ’s example, shall we not obey it, even though 
this cost us some self-sacrifice? ‘‘ You have not yet resisted 
unto Slood,’’ says the Apostle. Christ undergoes circumcision 
of the flesh, obeying wzto blood; we must undergo circum~ 
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BEGINNING A CHRISTIAN LIFE. 3 


cision of the fear/,; that is, some self-denial. We shall con- 
sider the 


Duties of the Christian life. 
Resolution to fulfil them. 


¥irst Point.—These duties are 


a. Negative: abstaining from evil and from the occastons 


of sin. How little does the experience of others, nay, 
even of ourselves, teach us! We resolve never to 
commit sin, and nevertheless place ourselves in those 
very circumstances which have been the frequent occa- 
sion of sin tous! ‘‘ The burnt child dreads the fire ;”’ 
the child is reasonable! But the man? Ah! he is 
strong in everything but will-power. Strong in his 
passions, in temper, in unjust dealing, in uncharitable 
suspicions, judgments, conversations, in impure desires, 
in gluttonous excess of food or drink, in self esteem, 
iu despising others, etc. Innumerable sins have shown 
him how strong he was in these things, and how weak 
his will must be! Wow very unreasonable to expose 
that broken reed to the tempest of passion ! ‘‘ He that 
loveth the danger shall perish therein!’ But this 
means some little self-sacrifice. Have we yet resisted 
unto blood ? 


4. Positive: not merely doing virtuous acts, but striving 


to cultivate the virtues themselves. The Josztive laws 
of God and of the Church prescribe certain acts ; we 
shall the more easily and agreeably perform these acts 
by the earnest and devout cultivation of the virtues 
which are their Arznciples. While repeated acts do 
indeed lead to the hadzt or virtue, we should draw 
consolation from the thought that in performing a 
given duty joyfully we are cultivating a virtue at the 
same time, which will make easier the various subse- 
quent acts of that virtue which the law obliges us to. 
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Second Point.—Our resolution of amendment must be 


a. Specific, rather than general. Experience, that hardest 


of teachers, must have shown us the futility of gexeral 
resolutions. The mind grows perplexed with the many 
details which such resolutions cover, and when some 
of these details are slighted, we give up the whole 
resolution in despair. We should rather find what has 
been the source of our greatest sins (our predominant 
passion may here be referred to in elaborate detail) 
and make our resolution apply toit. We shall then 
be like a prudert general who skilfully detects and 
guards the weak parts of his fortress. 


b. Earnest. ‘The business of salvation is our highest con- 


cern. As itisa sfzritual business, we must not esti- 
mate it by a worldly standard, but by the light of 
God’s revelation. What shall it profita man if he 
gain the whole world and suffer any damage to his 
soul? A hesitating, half-hearted resolution is defeated 
the moment it is made, is strangled at its very birth. 


c. Humble. We are as reeds shaken by the wind. ‘‘ With- 


out Me,’’ saith Christ, “you cannot do anything.” 
But, ‘‘I can do all things in Him that strengtheneth 
me,’’ as the Apostle puts it. 


ad. Prayerful. Pray for God’s helping grace, and the 


intercession of our Lady and all the Saints and Angels. 


é. Joyful. ‘*God loves a cheerful giver; neither is He 


outdone in generosity. We serve, not a tyrant, buta 
Father. ‘‘ For you have not received the spirit of 
bondage again in fear, but you have received the spirit 
of adoption of sons, whereby we cry, Abba (Father).’’ 


Gonclusion.—It is the custom to sneer at the ‘‘ Resolu- 
naturally made at the beginning of a New Year. The 
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sneer receives much of its urgency from its truthfulness ; for, 
in fact, these resolutions rarely avail, because of the lack of 
the foregoing characteristics. But, if we resolve in “a good 
and a very good heart,” and review our resolutions every 
Sunday—let us say, at Holy Mass—we shall have a strong 
spur to good, and a strong shield against evil. Place your 
resolutions under Mary’s loving and powerful intercession ! 
(End with the Arayer of the Mass.) 


THE EPIPHANY OF OUR LORD. 
(Or Dom, I p. Epiph.) 


Epist. Isa, LX, 14, 
Gosp. Matt. II, 1-12, 


Subject.— Christian fear. 


Gext.— Many shall come from the East and from the West, 
and shall stt down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacub in the 
kingdom of Heaven; but the children of the kingdom shall be 
cast out into the exterior darkness.” (Matt. viii, 11, 12.) 


introduction.—Epiphany means wmanzfestation. 
Church recalls to-day a threefold manifestation of Christ: 
viz., to the Gentile Kings at Bethlehem, to the Jews at the 
Jordan, and at the Marriage at Cana. The light shone, and 
the darkness did not comprehend it! The Jews shut their 
eyes: but “the Gentiles have seen a great light.” 


Transition.—This is the feast of the Gentile peoples, our 
peculiar feast day! The Jews, once the chosen people, have 
given place to the Gentiles, among whom the ‘name of the 
Lord is great,’’ as the prophet Malachy had foretold. Yet 
have we nothing to fear, lest the light which isin us be turned 
into darkness? Catholics as we are, we have not, never- 
theless, an assured possession of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
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Children of the kingdom, have not we reason to fear that 
‘“many shall come from the East,’’ etc. (repeat the text). 
Consider 

I. The light of faith : 

II. Our duty toward it. 


Virst Poinut.—How did the world profit by the ‘‘ manifes- 
tations”? of Christ? What fruit resulted at 

a. Bethlehem? In the blood of the Apostles must the seed 
be nourished in Pagan lands ! 

b. the Jordan? Only a few disciples recognized and fol- 
lowed the Christ. 

c. Cana? Christ’s preaching and miracles met after- 
wards with constant opposition. 

(Develop these three considerations.) Of what a slow growth 
is the seed of faith, and how carefully it should be guarded 
from adverse influence! Consider how little profit many 
Christians receive from the manifestations of Christ to the 
soul in 

a. spiritual lights, like the star of the Wise Men, leading 
unerringly to the Saviour. 

6, Baptism, like that of St. John, in water, indeed, but 
also “‘in the Holy Ghost,” as Christ said. 

c. Communion, for which not water has been changed 
into wine, but wine into Christ’s blood, that our souls 
might enjoy the fulness of richness and strength and 
sweetness. 

(Develop, showing how all these manifestations should 
bring to the heart a fuller knowledge of the Christ; and 
how little, after all, many Christians know of Him and His 
spirit.)' “‘ Have I been so long with you, and do you not 
know Me?” was the complaint of our Saviour to St. Philip 
the Apostle! 


Second Point.—We must not allow this light which is 

in us to become darkness. We should 
a. thank God unceasingly for the knowledge He has given 
us of His Son, which is 


eternal life.’’ We should 
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b. beg for a more intimate knowledge and fellowship with 
Christ : 

c. feed the flame with pious reading and with meditation 
of the gospel narrative: 

d. guard it unceasingly from the darkness of error and 
siu; for both of these corrupt intellect and heart. 


Gonclusion.—Christians, we have found the Christ, not 
by the wonderful light of a star shining in the darkness, but 
by the more wondrous light of revelation, flooding the world 
with noontide splendors. Have we offered Him gifts of gold 
(by charity to His poor whom He wishes to be received even 
as Himseif; by adorning the second Bethlehem of His altars 
and temples; and sfzrztually by giving Him the wealth 
of our heart’s love and devotion) and of frankincense (by 
offering Him in the temple of our hearts the incense of good 
works, praise and prayer ?) and of myrrh (by ‘‘ dying daily” 
for His sake, as the Apostle puts it, in mortification of our 
wills and senses; and by offering Him cheerfully the agony 
of our death-hour whensoever and howsoever it shall please 
Him to call us ?) 


FEAST OF THE HOLY NAME OF JESUS. 
(2d Sunday after Epiphany.) 


Epist. Acts IV, 8-12. 
Gosp. Luke II, 21. 


Subiect.—Reverence for the Holy Name. 


@ext.—for there 1s no other name under heaven given to 
men, whereby we must be saved. (Epist.) 


§ntrodvuction.—The Gospel reminds us that the Holy 
Name, given to the God-child at His circumcision, was the 
suggestion, not of human love or human fitness, but of divine 
appointment and divine wisdom. ‘‘ His name was called 
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Jesus, which was called by the angel, before He was conceived 
in the womb.” 


ransition.—This Blessed Name comes to our ears, there- 
fore, with divine significance. It has the excellence, the 
power, the sweetness of heaven about it ; and, even if it had 
no wondrous history of ineffable love to point to, no pro- 
phetic accent of ‘‘ Saviour of the World” to dignify it, it 
still should be an object of deepest reverence, because of its 
divine allotment to the Christ. We shall consider 


I. Its characteristics. 
II. The duty of reverence towards it, 
III. ‘The sinfulness of irreverence. 


First Point.—This Name is, frst, very excellent, because 
ittis'the name of 


a. The Man-God. Conceive, if we can, the excellence of 
the Godhead! Whatever of glory, of power, of good- 
ness is contained in that conception, belongs to Christ ! 
But who can conceive the perfection of God, which 
even an eternity can never exhaust even before the 
unimpeded gaze of the Blessed in heaven? Christ is 
GOD, and His Name—JESUS ! 

b. The Saviour. A new light is thrown on the Name! 
If God were forever encompassed with ‘‘ the inacces- 
sible light’’ in so much that no other relation should 
bind us to Him than that of creation, still would His 
Namie be worthy of all love and reverence. But this 
Creator has become our Saviour! And this, too, at 
the expense of infinite humiliation, even to becoming 
man for us, nay, even to the intamy of the Cross. 
(Develop, from the evidences of Christ’s love for us, 
given by His life and death, the necessity of a special 
return of love and of reverence for His Name.) His 
Name is that of 
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c. Brother, Friend, Host and Guest. (Develop.) 
This Name is, secondly, a Name of Power, in 


a. Heaven, to rejoice the just. 

b. Earth, to comfort, gladden and shze/d us (in tempta- 
tion, etc.) 

c. Hell, terrible and avenging, but always adorable! 


This Name is, thirdly, a Name of Sweetness to 


a. The sinner, bidding him not to despair, but to have 
hope and courage. 

b. The just, bidding him ascend to still higher levels, and 
rewarding him even in this life with the sweetness of 
divine fellowship. 

c. The sorrowful, for it is the name of the ‘‘ Man of Sor- 

i rows,” who Himself bore all our sorrows, and was 

afflicted because of our sins. The Crucifix is a lesson 
of patience at once and of the rewards of patience. 


Second Point.—From these characteristics it follows that 
we should always cultivate a sentiment of the deepest rever- 
ence and love for this Name, in 


a. The devout aspirations of the heart and the “ps. 

b. Whatever speech of ours concerns it. 

c. In reverent bowing of the head when it is pronounced. 

d. In reparation when it is profaned. (Develop these 
points. ) 


Third Point.—The sinfulness of irreverence becomes at 
once apparent. Alas! that Christians, who have received 
the adoption of sos, should treat that ever-blessed Name 
with less respect than the Jews of old—living under a dispen- 
sation of servitude and fear—the Name of God. This was the 
‘‘unpronounceable Name’’ of the Old Testament: awful, 
mysterious, terrible. Daring not to pronounce Jehovah, 
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the Jews styled Him Adonaz, my Lord, or El, the Strong ; 
or Shaddai, the Destroyer, the Powerful One. And after this 
Name has become transformed for us, not into the Destroyer, 
but Jesus, Saviour, assuming an ineffable sweetness and 
tenderness for our ears—ah! the pity of it!—this Name is 
profaned daily and hourly, is employed in jest, in curse, in 
imprecation! Dearest Jesus, how is it possible that we doso 
lightly use Thy adorable Name? Ah! Thou hast come too 
near to us, Thou hast become too lowly indeed for our sake ! 
I can understand how the damned in hell, plunged into end- 
less and terrible torments, should hate and blaspheme that 
Name in hell which they despised on earth—it has proved to 
them “a sign to be contradicted,’’ and has been set for their 
fall! The rejected Saviour is now the avenging Judge. But 
I cannot understand how redeemed Christians on earth, for 
whom His name is still prophetic of salvation——/eszs, that is, 
Saviour, should find it an instrument of anything but bless- 
ings, and an incentive to anything but the deepest depths of 
reverent love. Again, the scandals and the bad example 
accompanying the profane use of this Name add to the sin- 
fulness; and so, like the demons in hell, not merely do 
Christians make it a mockery, but strive, unconsciously per- 
haps, but not the less effectually, to undo all the Saviour’s 


work which that name symbolizes ! 


Gonclusion.—‘‘In the name of Jesus let every knee bow 
of those that are in heaven or earth or under the earth, and 
let every tongue contess that the Lord Jesus Christ is in the 
glory of God the Father” (Phil. ii, ro, 11). To cultivate 
devotion to this Name requires zegatively, to guard against 
those things (such as anger, intemperance, quarrelings), 
which are so often occasions of profanity ; and, Aosztzvely, to 
use habitually some devout invocations, practices etc., in 
honor of this Name. (Speak of the zzdulgences attached to 
these aspirations and practices—vzd. Raccolta.) Finally, 
pray that all men may learn better and better the meaning 
of that petition of the Lord’s Prayer: ‘‘ Hallowed be Thy 
Name!’ Amen. 


THE CALLS OF GRACE. 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 


Epist. I Cor. IX, 24-29; X, 1-5. 
Gosp. Matt. XX, 1-16. 


Subiect.—Zhe Calls of Grace. 
Eext.—Many are called, but few chosen. (Gospel. ) 


§ntroduction.—Briefly explain the symbolism of the Gos- 
pel. The hours may be taken to represent various special 
calls to the service of God. The ‘‘ early morning ’’—creation 
and the elevation of man to a supernatural end ; the ‘‘ third 
hour’’—the call of Abraham; the “sixth hour ’—call of 
Moses ; the “ninth hour ’’—the various warnings of the pro- 
phets; the “eleventh” or “evening hour”—the mission of 
Christ and the call of Christianity to the world. 


Cransition.—How little these calls have availed! For 
‘*the world is seated in iniquity and in the shadow of death.” 
Sim hardens the heart and blinds the eye. How many calls 
have come to ws, not, indeed, to believe in Christ, but to 
labor more earnestly in His vineyard; and still how little 
we do for Him, how seldom we even listen patiently to these 
calls! .Szz hardens our hearts and dulls our hearing. We 
should fear lest we be of the many who, though called, shall 
not be chosen, for God’s eternal rewards. Consider the calls 
made to 


I. The Jews. 
II. Christians. 


Virst Point.—Relate the mission of Elias to King Achab 
and his idolatrous people. Its details are in many respects 
typical of God’s dealings with the Jews; for, first, we behold 
sin, then the azger of God, then His merciful ca// to repent- 
ance, His Aardon of those who are converted to Him with 
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their whole heart, Hzs punishment of those who despise the 
call. The sin was zdolatry, God’s anger was shown in the 
Jamine, His mercy in the preaching of Elias, His pardon in 
the downpouring of gracious rains on the parched earth, His 
vengeanice in the destruction of Jezebel’s false prophets and 
priests. 

Throughout Jewish history we observe a similar course of 
God’s providence; calls and warnings uttered with greatest 
persistence by the prophets, striking and very intelligible 
blessings and punishments. The Jews were gross-minded, 
and required such instruction and punishment and reward as 
children receive. Some of the punishments narrated in the 
Old Testament seem to be very severe (e.g., that of Oza who 
touched the ark to keep it safely in position, and was struck 
dead for his want of reverence—Paral. I, xiii, 9), but the les- 
sons to be inculcated were to be enforced only by such sen- 
s2ble means to a carnal people. Thus, too, the plagues, 
famines, wars, captivities, and the final destruction of Jeru- 
salem, the ‘‘ City of David.” 

In all these punishments, nevertheless, we can read new 
calls to repentance, so that even the “anger of God” becomes 
really a manifestation of His mercy ! 


Second Point.—‘‘ Now all these things happened to them 
in figure, and they are written for our correction, upon whom 
the ends of the world (wzz., the eleventh or last hour) have 
come” (I Cor. x, rr). No more do the prophets raise their 
voices to warn us ; no longer are there prophecies of evil 
things and their dire fulfilment. Shall we conclude that sin 
no longer offends God? Why then is the providence of God 
altered tous? (Refer to the fall of the angels. They fell, 
‘‘ never to rise again.’’ God gave them no calls to grace: 
‘‘T saw Lucifer falling like lighting from heaven,’’ said 
Christ. But to sinful man He gives hope and grace! Why 
these different providences? Perhaps for the reason that the 
angels, being pure spirits, with vision of good and evil 
unclouded by the clay of our earthly habitation, sinned the 
greater sin. God then, condescended to the gross mental and 
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moral state of the ancient world, and sent them semszble 
warnings and sexszb/e rewards and punishments. But not to 
us does He act thus. For, in the noonday of the Christian 
revelation, with all the lessons before our eyes of Christ’s 
miracles and preaching and mercy and exceeding great love, 
we have become more like unto the angelic hosts in a clear 
and deep intelligence of spiritual things. If we sin, after all 
these lessons, surely we sin the greater sin! Should we not 
fear lest, finally, the punishment of the angels should be ours?) 
We must not, then, expect any gross calls to God’s service. 
But if we use ordinary reason, we shall find gracious calls 
throughout our whole life. There are the instructions and ser- 
mons of God’s own ministers in His temples; the warnings and 
advice of our confessors ; the lessons found in meditation and 
pious reading ; the special seasons of grace instituted by the 
Church as special calls to repentance and a renewed spiritual 
life ; the sacraments, and especially Holy Communion—when 
not a prophet from God, but His own beloved Son, speaks to 
our hearts. Let us not, like Elias at Horeb, look for the 
Lord in ‘‘a great and strong wind, overthrowing the moun- 
tains and breaking the rocks in pieces; the Lord is not in 
the wind!” Nor in ‘‘an earthquake: the Lord is not in the 
earthquake!’ Nor in “a fire: the Lord is not in the fire!” 
but as in the scarce perceived ‘‘ whistling of a gentle air” 
shall the voice of the Lord be heard! (See III Kings xix, 


9-14). 


Gonclusion.—But if we are to hear so gentle a voice, 
surely our ears must not be filled with the tumults of earth ! 
The calls of business or of pleasure must not be continuous 
or so urgent as to deny the soul some opportunity to hear 
‘the still, small voice.” (Speak of the significance of this 
season of preparation for Lent.) As the Church already begins 
to adopt a penitential garb, and omits the song of the 
‘Gloria’? in the Mass; so must we be intent on gradually 
acquiring the spirit of recollection and penitence. Who 
knows but that for many of us it may be the last call before 
‘‘the night cometh, in which no man can work !”’ 
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SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY. 


Epist. 2 Cor. XI, 19; XII, 9. 
Gosp. Luke VIII, 4-15. 


Subiect.— Christian Courage. 


Eext.—My grace is sufficient for thee; for power 1s made 
strong in infirmity. (Epist.) 


§ntroduction.—The Epistle is a narrative of great trials, 
of great graces and heavenly visions, of temptation and 
victory. Shall we answer: But St. Paul was a wonderfully- 
choseu man, destined to great trials, temptations, triumphs ? 
Let us not forget that we are at least called to the eternal 
triumphs of heaven ! 


Cransition.—Our life-history is a narrative of temptation 
followed not by triumph but by defeat. And as the calls of 
grace find us despondent, we begin to look for defeat asa 
frequent issue to the battle of temptation. God knows, we 
are very weak, and poor and miserable. But we ‘‘can do 
all things in Him that strengtheneth us.”’ Consider 


I. God’s grace. 
II. Man’s co-operation. 


Virst Point.—We should sustain a manly courage with 
the thought that we do not fight alone. God gives grace to 
all, sufficient for salvation. (The example of good people ; 
the intercession of the saints and angels, patrons and guar- 
dian angels, our Lady ; the whole economy of the Church ; 
the Sacraments with their strengthening and illumining 
powers, etc., are helps so endless and so wide-spread, that we 
may be said to be living in an atmosphere of constant grace.) 
Be assured that God is not wanting to us in the conflict ! 


Second Point.--Why then do we not always gain the 
victory ? Not because grace is wanting, but because we are 
wanting in co-operation with it. What does this mean? 
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a. Avoiding the occasions of sin—a necessity plainly indi- 
cated by common sense. ‘‘ Who loveth the danger, 
shall perish therein.” 

6. FPrayer—in temptation, after temptation (thanksgiving), 
and before temptation (z.¢., morning and evening 
prayers, the Angelus, etc., etc.), all of which may 
be considered a remote preparation for successful 
resistance to any sudden temptation. 

c. Cultivation of the virtues directly opposed to our pre- 
dominant passion. 

ad. Strengthening of will power by some denial of lawful 
pleasures. 

e. Humble distrust of self—‘‘Without Me ye can do 
nothing.” 

J. Confidence in God—“T can do all things in Him Who 
strengtheneth me.” 


€onclusion.—Thus shall power be made strong in infir- 
mity ; thus shall we find 
“That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.”’ 


NOTES FOR CHE PREACHER AND CATECHIST. 
MASSILLON. 


Never, perhaps, was therea Christian orator who possessed 
a more perfect knowledge of the heart of man. He insinu- 
ates himself into its utmost recesses: he explores and lays 
open every avenue to public inspection. He delineates the 
affections, describes the first causes of the corruption, and 
displays the inward workings of the mind, with such 
precision and clearness, that every individual who has 
departed from the ways of virtue beholds as exact a 
delineation of his own features, as if the picture had been 
designed for him alone. 


Is not an eloquent thing always, more or less, a splendid 
and sonorous thing? 
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IN THE arrangement of his discourses Massillon attends 
more to sentiments than words. He prepares his audience 
for hearing plain truths by a short exposition of his subject; 
and, instead of demonstrating the existence of the law, or 
the necessity of implicitly submitting to its injunctions, of 
which he supposes that his auditory is already convinced, he 
immediately proceeds to combat the pretexts which the 
violators of it allege in justification of their conduct. 


THE STYLE of Massillon is animated, chaste, and flowing ; 
and, although dignified and worthy of the Christian pulpit, 
it is simple and adapted to the understanding of the unlearned. 
The liveliness of his imagination adorns it sufficiently to 
please the man of taste and education: but he rejects those 
decorations which contribute only to throw a veil over the 
subject, and to raise it above the comprehension of the mul- 
titude. He studies not to please the ear, but to convey 
instruction, and reform the profligate. 


EVERY SENTIMENT is illustrated and enforced by the 
authority of tne Scriptures. The similitudes and quotations 
which he adduces from the inspired writings are never sought 
after; they always rise from the subject, and immediately 
strike, sometimes by the novelty, and always by the justness 
of their application. 


THE FRUITS which always accompanied his ministry were 
great and lasting. After the conclusion of a discourse, the 
people did not form themselves into parties in order to can- 
vass its merits and defects ; but they all retired in silence, 
with pensive looks, downcast eyes, and sorrowful counten- 
ances. They thought not of the preacher: their attention 
was immovably fixed on the great and sublime truths which 


he had delivered. 
(The Rev. Edward Peach.) 


THOUGHT causes one to understand, the image makes one 
see. There will always be more eloquence in the image 
than in thought. 
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FEBRUARY. 


Quinquagesima Sunday.—An important journey. 

First Sunday in Lent.—The preparation and start. 
Second Sunday in Lent --On the way. 

Third Sunday in Lent.—Accidents and safety measures. 


QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 


Epist. I Cor. XIII, 1-13. 
Gosp. Luke XVIII, 31-43, 


Subiect.—Ax /mportant Journey. 
Eext.—VLehold we go up to Jerusalem. (Gospel). 


§¥utroduction.—In a few days the season of Lent begins. 
Next Wednesday the cross of ashes is placed upon the brow 
of the Christian, to remind him that this life, with all its 
interests, must pass away ; that we are simply pilgrims to a 
distant country, the heavenly Jerusalem, that is to say, the 
eternal City of Peace. It would be foolish for any man to 
undertake a journey without reflection whither he intends to 
go, and by what means he expects to arrive at his destination. 
So it is not only foolish but extremely dangerous for us 
Christians, to neglect thought and preparation, regarding the 
things which must insure our safety on the important voyage 
upon which we aresent by the great Master, who controls 
our weal or woe, according to the fidelity with which we per- 
form the commission appointed us in our pilgrimage. 


Transition.— You are therefore invited, beloved Christians, 
to reflect during this coming Lent, upon the character of this 
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important journey which each of us is forced to undertake 
for the accomplishment of the end of our creation. Some 
fail to reach the holy City when the divine Watchman comes 
to call them at the hour of death. Let us avoid so greata 
risk, and seriously reflect on 


I. The absolute necessity of undertaking this journey. 
II. The place whither the journey is to lead us. 
III. The length of the way. 
IV. The countries through which we must pass. 
V. The things we need on the journey. 


Virst Point.—We must one day leave the scenes of this 
present life. Experience teaches that death is the one 
universal law which allows of no exception. Every hearse 
that passes our homes to carry the dead to their graves, is 
an evidence of the constant operation of thislaw. We feel 
at the approach of sickness that we, too, are subject to this 
absolute necessity. God’s unfailing word assures us of it on 
every page of Holy Writ. ‘‘ Hear my prayer O Lord,’’ cries 
the royal prophet, ‘‘ for / am a stranger and a sojourner, as allmy 
fathers were. O forgive me, that I may be strengthened before 1 go 
hence, and be no more.” Ps. Xxxvili, 13, 14). 


Second Point.—Whither are we travelling ? The answer 
is plain: to eternity. The corruptible body is laid in the 
earth and there turns for the time to ashes. The immortal 
soul flies to the judgment seat of God, there to receive the 
verdict which determines the wanderer’s everlasting abode. 
lt 1s appointed for men once to die, and after this the judgment. 
(Hebr. ix, 27.) 

Heaven with all its peace and joy is our appointed home ; 
but if through negligence of our own, we fail to reach it, 
utter aud deepest desolation will be ours forever, without 
remedy. 


Third Point.--Is the way to heaven long? As long as 
life, and that is short in every case. The days of man are short, 
and the number of his months is with thee, says Job (xiv, 5), 
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addressing God, Thou hast appointed his bounds, which cannot be 
passed. ‘To the same effect speaks the Wise Man: Our life 
shall pass away as the trace of a cloud, and shall be dispersed as a 
mist—for our time is as the passing of a shadow; and there is no 
going back of our end: for it is fast sealed, and no man returneth. 
(Wisd. ii, 3,5.) And mark what it is that gives value to the 
fleeting years of earthly life, for venerable old age is not that of 
long time, nor counted by the number of years: but the understand- 
ing of a man is grey hairs; and a spotless life is old age. (Ibid. 
iv, 8, 9). On the other hand the unprofitable life of the evil- 
doer renders his time still shorter: / ‘hey live long, says 
Salomon, ¢hey shall be nothing regarded, and their late old age 
shall be without honor. And tf they die quickly, they shall have no 
hope, nor speech of comfort in the days of trial; for dreadful are 
the ends of a wicked race. (Wisd. iii, 17, 19). 


Vourth Point.—Manifold are the regions through which 
man’s journey to eternity carries him. Wealth, honor, joys, 
alternate with poverty, shame and sorrow. To-day he is 
buoyant with the pride of life and health, to-morrow dejected 
with disappointment and sickness. In the morning virtue 
waits on him with pious resolution, in the evening he finds 
himself drawn to the scenes of dangerous enjoyment. All 
the days of his life are a series of varying experiences from 
which the lessons of duty are never sufficiently learned. 
Ionging for better things and regretful of the past, man 
wearies himself in search of peace. The sights he sees 
bewilder him, the voices he hears confuse him, unless he 
turn his eyes and ears away to the one place on the hill-top, 
the city of Sion, and look neither right nor left, caring but 
to reach the end of his journey, and pressing on without 
delay or hesitation whither the light of his Guide and Master 
directs. 

The words of our text, Behold we go up to Jerusalem, 
refer to the journey of Christ with His disciples from the 
country of Perea, on the eastern side of the Jordan, through 
Samaria toward the mountain districts of Judea. The caravan 
road which the Saviour may have followed in going to the 
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Holy City led partly through a desert, rough and barren, 
partly through richly watered districts, with abundant crops 
and multitudes of herds grazing upon the sloping meadows. 
They passed by the gay and busy marts of splendid cities 
which to-day are utterly deserted, and where rank vegetation 
rises in the ruins of now silent streets. That road is an 
image of the world, with its changes and disappointments, 
and with all irs seeming glory vanishing in time. 

And the condition of the countries through which we pass 
will determine 


Vitth Point.—The things we need on the journey. A trav- 
eler in our day may dispense with almost every requisite of a 
journey, provided he have two things—a guide-book and a 
well-filled purse. The guide-book will tell him everything 
he must know, and the money-bag will get him everything 
he may need. Now the guide-book to eternity is a book 
which instructs us about the truths and facts of faith, and 
directs our thoughts to heaven; the catechism, the Sacred 
Scriptures, devout and edifying reading of every kind. 

And the treasure which will purchase every necessary and 
desirable object helping us on our journey to heaven is one 
which neither rust nor moth can consume, which thieves 
cannot break through and steal. The riches of salvation, says 
Isaias, the prophet, speaking of the wealth of the true believer 
(xxxiii, 6), are wisdom and knowledge ; the fear of the Lord is his 
treasure. St. Paul, writing to Timothy, bids him charge the 
faithful 40 be rich in good works ; to distribute readily ; to commu- 
nicate to others; ta lay up in store for themselves a good foundation 
against the time to come, that they may obtain true life (1 ‘Timoth. 
vi, 18-19). 

Good deeds and a habit of virtue are never-failing treasures 
of grace ; and those who possess these in right measure are 
never known to want the care of our heavenly Father. 


Gonclusion.—This, then, is the duty of our lives, that we 
fix our eye upon our true destiny, which is the heavenly 
Jerusalem ; that we dispose our steps in the direction of that 
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Holy City without delay, because the time is short; that we 
pass, alike, through hardships and pleasant scenes without 
being discouraged by the one or detained and turned from 
our purpose by the other; that we secure for ourselves, as 
helps on the journey, such spiritual reading as will inform 
our minds and elevate our hearts to the true aim of our lives ; 
aud that finally we gather a store of graces, by kind deeds and 
virtuous action, which will safely carry us to the end of our 
earthly pilgrimage. Amen. 


FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT. 


Epist. II Cor. VI, 1-10. 
Gosp. Matth. 1V, 1-11. 


Subiect.— 7he Preparation and Start. 


€ext.—/n the day of salvation have I helped thee. Behola, now 
is the accepted time. (Epistle. ) 


Sntroduction.—We have seen, last Sunday, how man’s 
life may be fitly compared to a journey, and how necessary 
it is for us to realize that we have not here on earth a lasting 
habitation, but are as sojourners and strangers in a land 
which we may soon have to leave. But it is one thing to 
understand our condition in life and its obligations ; quite 
another to determine upon the manner of carrying out these 
obligations in a practical way. The Gospel presents to us a 
picture of the temptations to which our Lord, at the very 
beginning of His public career, was subjected. Similar 
temptations beset our path through life, and especially at the 
outset of a determined journey on the road of justice and 
holiness which leads to heaven. 


€ransition.—It will be well, therefore, to consider in what 
manner we are to start out, what preparations we must 
actually make in order to secure a safe and prosperous 
voyage to heaven. 
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When a man makes an important journey he 


I. Disposes of his household affairs and settles his busi- 
ness obligations ; 
II. Secures a ticket; 
III. And an insurance policy. 


Virst Point.—It stands to reason that when you leave your 
home, you do not mean to destroy it, although you are never 
to use it again. Youdispose of it to others who may dwell 
in it for a time and then hand it over to their successors. 
Now when a Christian man turns his thought to eternity and 
earnestly seeks the way of God, he finds many ties which 
bind him to those whose companionship he means to leave ; 
he has wife and children, or parents and friends who depend 
upon him; or he has business relations and social duties to- 
ward his neighbor which bind him in many ways. ‘These 
“he cannot abandon. Justice and charity oblige him to satisfy 
his obligations toward his fellow man ; for this is part of his 
own sanctification. To the man of the world, who realizes 
that he must return his soul to God, I would say: Pay all 
just claims against you as soon as ever you can ; provide in 
the manner which suits your condition of life for those who 
depend on you; make your will, and in doing so let charity 
pure and unselfish guide your disposition of what God has 
bequeathed to you, that, as a steward in His service, you 
might turn it to the benefit of your needy brethren. Re- 
member what the wisest and wealthiest of Kings, Salomon, 
says (Ecclesiastes vii, 1) of those who strive to build for 
themselves monuments of earthly vanity: What needeth a 
man to seek things that are above him whereas he knoweth 
not what ts profitable to him in his life, in all the days of his 
pilgrimage, and the time that passeth like a shadow ? 

All this applies to the affairs of the soul likewise. Set the 
house of thy conscience in order. When this is done 


Second Point.—Purchase a ticket. 


Now a through ticket for the road to heaven is a good 
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‘‘General Confession,” with a large margin for frequent 
punching at the way stations, where you may have to get 
out to obtain provisions. Our train to heaven has neither 
parlor nor dining cars. They are too expensive and do not 
suit Catholics who have many fast-days during the year, and 
who do not want toeat meat on Fridays, as people, who know 
nothing of sacrifices for the sake of heaven, do. It is im- 
portant, too, that you get your ticket at the right office. 
There are cheap tickets for return excursions, but you don’t 
want to return. The cheap ticket in the spiritual order is 
one of those confessions which people make without real and 
sincere sorrow and a firm purpose of amendment. It isa 
return-ticket, because, though they may have got absolution 
nominally, they fall soon back into the old sins. 

The prudent man gets his ticket at the right office. He 
seeks the confessor when there is time to make an honest 
avowal of all the weak points in his daily life, and he is pre- 
pared and well satisfied to have his ticket punched by the 
proper conductor, that is to say, to have himself rebuked for 
his errors and shortcomings in the way. 


Third Point.—Not sure of what may befall us on the way, 
we are warned to be prepared against accidents. Death 
cometh like a thief at night. Hence the wise traveler sup- 
plies himself with an assurance which offers him compensa- 
tion in case of loss of property or health or limb. The 
universal and most approved accident policy is the habit of 
abiding sorrow for sin. 

(Explain here the nature and necessity of Jeryect contrition 
as an essential requisite fora happy unforseen death. In- 
culeate the habit of frequent short acts of contrition amid 
the occupations of daily life.) 


Gonclusion.— Having surveyed our affairs and disposed of 
our obligations toward the world, we turn our face in the 
direction of the City of Peace. With a conscience cleansed 
from sin, with the pass-port of the divine pardon granted in 
the confessional, we move securely on the road to heaven. 
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No accident can overtake the true Christian upon his way, 
for he is provided by the habit of an abiding sorrow for sin 
with the ever-present assurance of his heavenly Father’s 
mercy Who wishes not the death of the sinner, but that he 
should be converted and live. Amen. 


SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT. 


Epist. I Thess. IV, 1-7. 
Gosp. Matth. XVII, 1-9. 


Subiect.—Ox the Way. 


@ext.—fesus took Peter and James, and John his brother, 
and bringeth them up into a high mountain. (Gospel.) 


§ntroduction.—The journey of life leads the Christian 
upon an ascending way; for heaven lies in a high region, a 


region of exceeding beauty, where we, like Peter and James 
and John, hope one day to see our Lord transfigured, glad, 
with St. Peter, to dwell forever in the heavenly tabernacles 
which God’s goodness has there built for His followers. 

The genius of modern times has invented a method of 
travel by traction. It facilitates movement, and is a faster 
and in many ways a more convenient system than the journey- 
ing on foot or around the mountain sides by tedious diligence 
as was the case in olden times. 

So in the spiritual order the difficulties of travel have been 
very much lightened in these latter times. Our forefathers 
fasted long and sustained severe penances, especially during 
Lent; we, on the other hand, are dispensed from many of 
these hardships on the plea of weakness and change of cir- 
cumstances, and, besides, the constantly increasing treasures 
of indulgence by which the voluntary sacrifices of our ances- 
tors are placed to the credit of their children, make our way 
to heaven much easier and graceful than was formerly the 
case. Still there are some things which we cannot lose sight 
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of, even in these indulgent times of weakening heroism in the 
Christian life. 


€ransition.—To ascend the mountain with Christ we 
must take account of 
I. Our position ; 
II. Our surroundings ; 
III. ‘The cautious which it is wise to observe in our inter- 
course with officials and fellow-travelers. 


First Point.—We have already seen that the first requisite 
for our journey is to have the right kind of a ticket. Further 
conditions, in order to avoid trouble aud the danger of being 
left behind, are : 

a. To be in time, so as to 

5. Secure a proper place. 


Punctuality in the performance of our religious duties is 
an excellent guarantee of peace in the heart. A man who 
makes his confession regularly every month or every week, 
who is always in time for Mass and evening devotion, will 
experience the blessing of God upon himself and his house- 
hold. All goes well under his hands, and if God tries him 
at times by brief misfortune, the trial neither disturbs his 
mind uor renders him distrustful of the goodness of his 
heavenly Master. 

He holds his place ; shady or sunny side, it does not effect 
his equanimity. Thus the faithful adherence to the habits 
of a well regulated Christian life begets that edifying con- 
sistency and stability in the Catholic which every one must 
adinire and which draws others to the fountain of truth 
whence such strength of soul is derived. 

But the right minded traveler does not look to himself 
exclusively. 


Second Point.—He takes account of his surroundings. 
These surroundings are of two kinds: persons and things. 
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As regards persons he will, wherever necessity or a sense of 
charity calls for it 


a. Yield his seat—to a weaker traveller; and if he have 

the care of little children he will 

6. Place them on the seat in front of him. 

So the Christian in his journey to heaven will ever take 
into consideration the needs of those around him. If he 
secure for himself what is desirable in life, it will be made 
to servé the purpose of drawing others to God by facilitating 
their sojourn amid difficulty and strife. And in this way he 
gladdens his own heart with the fair lights of God’s pleasure 
and added grace, for, 7f we love one another God abideth in us, 
and Hits charity is perfected in us, (1 John, iv, 12.) And again: 
fle that loveth his brother abideth in the right and there is no scandal 
in him. (Ibid. ii, 10.) 

With regard to the little ones of Christ, the children, we, 
their elders, owe a special love and care of them. Place 
them in front of you, as anxious parents do, in order that 
you may see and observe them, and that they may not take 
scandal from your own thoughtless actions. Hear what the 
Lord said to Moses in giving him the Law: Thou shalt read 
the words of this Law before all Israel—that their children 
also, who are now ignorant, may hear, and fear the Lord their God. 
(Deut. xxx, 11, 13.) Addressing the fathers of the Ephesians 
St. Paul writes: You fathers provoke not your children to anger ; 
but bring them up in the discipline and correction of the Lord. 
(Eph. vi, 4.) A son ill taught is the confusion of the father; says 
the author of the book of Ecclesiasticus, and a foolish daughter 
shall be to his loss. (Eccle. xxii, 3.) 


Whird Point.—There are certain rules of conduct, the 
observance of which in traveling, greatly facilitates the ease 
and harmony desirable on a tedious and often dangerous 
journey. These may be summed up in a few points as 
follows : 

a. Have your ticket ready when demanded. 

6. Don’t squabble or parley needlessly with the officials of 

the railroad. 
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c. Respect the peculiarities of your fellow-passengers. 

d. Observe in men and things which you see what may be 

profitable to you to learn. 

We have already explained how confession and habitual 
sorrow for sin, with wholesome rebukes and corrections, may 
be compared to the ticket punched at many a station on the 
road to our ultimate destination. It sometimes happens that 
demands are made of a traveller by the conductor which 
cause the former the inconvenience of having to prove his 
right to hold a seat. ‘These incidents of travel are much like 
the exactions from time to time by your ecclesiastical} 
superiors whose demands may appear to you needless and 
severe. Thus the insistence upon a proof that you have 
made your Easter duty, or the obligation of taking a temper- 
ance pledge, or the difficulty and impediments to the admis- 
sion of mixed marriages, or the requirement that you send 
your children to a Catholic school and religious instruction 
—all these things may seem to many unnecessary restric- 
tions on the part of the priest. Yet they are for the general 
welfare, and it is our duty to comply with the regulations of 
the company controlling the road. A failure to do so leads 
to a second cause of warning, namely 

The necessity of avoiding squabbles and offences with 
regard to your legitimate guides and superiors in spiritual 
matters. Among these I include not only your rightly 
appointed priests, but the teachers of your children, the 
leaders of your confraternities, sodalities and other societies 
conducted under the patronage of the Church. It is always 
disedifying to see men at variance in organized society, but 
it is especially so in persons who make a profession of join- 
ing a movement for the promotion of religious truth and the 
increase of virtuous strength in a Catholic congregation. 
Therefore, be subject in all humility, knowing that sub- 
mitting to men who have been placed above us by the order 
of Providence we are simply obeying God in His represen- 
tatives. Say with the Psalmist: Shall not my soul be sub- 
ject to God ? for from Him ts my salvation (Ps. 1xi, 1). 

The same applies to our intercourse with those in whose 
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company our journey is to be made. ‘The conditions of life 
vary in many respects. We cannot choose those with whom 
we would live and who are agreeable to us or a help in the 
struggle of life; but we may so regulate our conduct as to 
suffer no harm from anyone, nay to become an instrument 
for good toward others. A mild answer breaketh wrath; but 
a harsh word stirreth up fury. (Prov. xv, I.) 

Lastly, let us profit by what we observe in men and things 
around us. The faults which we most readily notice in our 
neighbor are often the very faults which we fail to correct in 
ourselves. 

The prudent man looks upon the world about him asa 
sort of looking glass in which he compares his own appear- 
ance with the appearance of persons who are better than 
himself. In the admiration of their virtue he finds food for 
resolve to imitate the good and shun evil. On the other 
hand the wrongs and failings which he recognizes in his 
neighbor become to him a warning to avoid like faults. The 
whole study of a true Christian is to know himself and to 
know God. ‘To such the observation of the things of nature 
with their order and productiveness, with their silent yet 
constant growth and unconscious beauty, are incitements to 
gratitude and sources of devout meditation for his own 
improvement. 


Conuclusion.—These are the things that must occupy us 
on the way up the mountain. Following, like the disciples, 
securely in the wake of our Lord’s leading, we shall avoid 
becoming discouraged, and under His divine tutorship, sub 
missive and humble, we shall learn wisdom for life eternal 
from all that surrounds us. Thus, firm in the faith, helpful 
to our brother and above all to the little ones of Christ, we 
shall attain to that glory of which the Apostles were vouch- 
safed some glimpse on Mt. Tabor, and we will be sure to 
abide in the Tabernacles of Heaven to witness forever the 
glory of God. Amen. 


ACCIDENTS ON THE JOURNEY. 


THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT. 


Epist. Ephes. V, 1-9. 
Gosp. Luke XI, 14-28. 


Subiect.—Accidents on the Journey. 


@Wext.— Because of these things, cometh the anger of God upon the 
children of unbelief. (Epistle.) 


Zntroduction.—Those who undertake a journey, are liable 
to meet with accidents. It must be our care not only to fore- 
see the possibilities in such cases, but to do everything in 
our power to prevent their occurrence, or the fatal effects 
which such mishaps are likely to produce—sometimes of a 
permanent character. 


Cransition.—In the journey of life we run similar risks, 
and need like precautions. Sometimes the danger arises 
from our own imprudence, sometimes, sad to think, through 
the carelessness of our guides and conductors, and sometimes 
without anyone’s fault. We shall to-day briefly examine 


I. The kind of accidents to which we are liable. 

a. Through our own fault. 

6. Through the fault of others. 

c. Through no one’s fault, but in the order of God’s 
Providence. 


Thence we shall draw some practical conclusions regarding 
our conduct in such cases. 


Virst Point.—_In many railway cars you find notices, 
warning the passengers not to put their heads out of the 
windows, and to keep off the platform until the train comes 
toa fullstop. The object of this precaution is, to guard 
against accidents to the person of the traveller. Those who 
violate this two-fold rule are moved, generally, by curiosity 
on the one hand, and by a too great eagerness to get ahead of 
others. 
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Similar faults may be noticed in our religious life. 
Curtosity exposes us to many temptations which would never 
trouble us, if we did not thus imprudently invite them ; and 
he who places himself in temptation is apt to perish therein. 

The eagerness to be in the lead, is a second source of danger 
to many. We desire prominence and position, because it 
gives honor to us and often emolument. But there are few 
positions of prominence in any circle, that do not carry with 
them an equivalent share of responsibility and duty. Now 
the neglect of duty is always a danger to the soul, because it 
involves the neglect of what is due to others, a neglect for 
which we have frequently no opportunity to make compensa- 
tion in later life. The desire of prominence, thus becomesa 
source of many sins, both of pride and vanity, and likewise 
in regard to what is due to our neighbor. We are apt to 
become partial, and you know what St. James says about 
those who are swayed by human considerations, in their 
dealings of justice. Jf you have respect to persons, you commit 
sin, being rebroved by the law as transgressors. (Jam. il, 9.) 
Already in the Old Law, God has placed this before His 
people: Respect not the person of the poor, nor honor the counte- 
nance of the mighty. But judge thy neighbor according to justice. 
(Ijeo xix, I5). 

Sometimes the fault lies with those who have charge of 
things. ‘The carelessness, the foolhardiness of men who take 
no thought in matters of importance which involve the inter- 
ests of others as well as their own, provoke dangers from 
which the innocent must suffer. In such cases there may be 
a call upon us to administer fraternal correction. He ¢hat 
rebuketh a man shall afterwards find favor with him more 
than he that by a flattering tongue deceitveth him (Prov. 
XXViii, 23). Those who are simply thoughtless, but other- 
wise well disposed, will receive in good grace the advice 
given them to avert a common danger. He that loveth cor- 
rection loveth knowledge; but he that hateth reproof ts 
foolish (Ibid. xii, 1.). 

But there are mishaps, often serious, which come from 
God, and are meant for our improvement. Suffering rightly 
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understood and patiently endured is a great gain to the soul, 
and ripens it for heaven. This ts thanksworthy, says St. Peter 
in his first letter, 7 for conscience toward God, a man endure sor- 
rows, suffering wrongfully, for what glory ts it, if committing sin, 
and being buffeted for it, you endure? But if doing well you suffer 
patiently, this is thanksworthy before God: for unto this are you 
all called, because Christ also suffered for us, leaving you an exam- 
ple that you should follow His steps (1 Pet. li, 19, 21). 


Second Point.—lf accidents cannot be wholly averted, nay, 
if they are at times necessary to rouse us from our lethargy 
and ingratitude or to increase our merit, they require us to be 
prepared zor them. We must of all things 

a. Keep our presence of mind ; 

6. Knows where to find the instruments which will help 
us to extricate ourselves and our neighbor in case of 
collision or fire ; 

c. Have remedies with us which may relieve suffering 
and avert danger of death. 

Presence of mind in the case of the Christian means a con- 
stant remembrance of the presence of God. The conscious- 
ness that God watches over all our actions is a wonderful 
help in case of danger and prevents those frantic outbursts 
of despair which often bring on entire ruin because they 
innke us lose sight of the proper means to be employed for 
our safety. 

These means are, first of all, prayer. With prayer must 
be combined active service for the relief of misery, whether 
temporal or spiritual. Prayer and diligence in labor, espe- 
cially when it benefits others, are the implements which 
deliver the soul from agony by employing it in the right 
direction, and which give efficiency to the virtue of charity. 

Last of all we must provide ourselves with those remedies 
for the ills of life which are found in the soothing effects of 
merey and meekness and patience. / beseech you, says 
the Apostle, shat you walk worthy of the vocation in which you 
are called, with all humility and mildness, with patience, supporting 
one another in charity (Ephes. iv, 1-2). By patience a prince shalt 
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be appeased, and a gentle tongue shall break hardness (Prov. 


XXV, 15). 


Gonclusion.—Such are the means by which we render 
harmless to our souls the accidents and trials in our journey 
to heaven. ‘Take heed of them, my brethren, and especially 
of the panacea of patience. 7he learning of a man is known by 
patience, says Salomon, and his glory is to pass over wrongs (Prov, 
xix, 11). Let this be our aim and the resolution to which 
the holy season of Lent presently invites us in the words of 
the Epistle: Walk, then, as children of the light; for the fruit 
of the light is in all goodness and justice and truth, Amen. 


NOTES FOR PREACHER AND CATECHIST. 


DEMOSTHENES prepared himself by severe study to become 
in fact the force of the Athenian people (47405 2¥évos), His 
apprenticeship as an orator is legendary,—a subterranean 
retreat, hair and beard shaved, Thucydides transcribed 
many times, pebbles placed in his mouth, declamations on 
the seashore. . ‘Tales fabricated, perhaps, but whose har- 
mony and concord bear witness to a precocious energy which 
was not belied by the future. . . . Was he large or small, 
homely or handsome? Was he pusillanimous, versatile ? 
The inquiry which was opened centuries ago has not solved 
these problems. It matters little. The imagination persists 
in representing to itself Demosthenes as great of body and 
great of heart; one does not admit that this quality of elo- 
quence could have gushed forth from a narrow chest, could 
have fallen from a sordid soul. The man is to-day unani- 
mously saluted as the equal of the orator. 


A too exact stenography injures a discourse, as a too faith- 
ful photograph injures a face. In order that discourses and 
faces should “appear” beautiful on canvas and on vellum, 
they must be retouched.—Those who try to speak too well 
always have some misgivings as to the manner in which they 


have spoken. 


= 


HOMILETIC MONTHLY 


MARCH. 


Fourth Sunday in Lent.— A Stretch of Desert. 

Passion Sunday.— On Cross Roads. (Mortification.) 
Palm Sunday.—A Bridle Path. (Humility.) 

Easter Sunday.—At the End of the Journey. (Heaven.) 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 


Epis. Galat. IV, 22-31. 
Gosp. John VI, I-15. 


Subiect.—A Stretch of Desert on the Journey. 


Sext.—/esus fled into the mountain Himselfalone. (Gospel. ) 


§ntroduction.—We have in our last four sermons com- 
pared man’s life to a journey which carries him through 
different regions full of promise, but also full of dangers 
and of accidents, against which he must insure himself by 
the only safe policy of a faithful adherence to God’s holy 
law. 

As the journey comes nearer to the end we pass often through 
long and dreary wastes, swept by cold storms of human 
suffering or by the poisonous winds of human passion. 
Youth is cheery and hopeful, and at the beginning of life’s 
journey full of joy and courage; but when mature years 
and old age creep upon man he sees the helps on every side 
fail him one after another, and the scenes which once made 
his heart glow with enthusiasm, now leave him cold and 
without sympathy on earth. Man’s destiny leads him 
through desert lands ere he reaches his heavenly home of 
peace and rest. 
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Transition.—Thie traveler who approaches Palestine from 
the South must arm himself against three dangers which he 
is apt to encounter in his journey through the desert wastes 
of the Arabian peninsula. They are: (1) want of water, 
(2) attacks from wild beasts, and (3) a poisonous wind called 
s7moom. 

In like way man on his earthly journey to the heavenly 
Jerusalem must pass through periods of discouragement and 
despondency, which may arise (1) from his own lack of 
trust in Providence, (2) from the attacks of evil men, (3) 
from allowing himself to be influenced by the prevailing 
notions of liberalism in religion. 

Let us briefly examine these dangers and the remedies by 
which we may hinder them from injuring us. Most of us 
are subject to the influence of 

I. Discouragement and despondency, 
II. Attacks from evil tongues, or 
III. The destructive doctrines of liberalism in religion. 


¥irst Point —Water is one of the most necessary elements 
of life. Wecan bear hunger much longer and easier than 
thirst, and it is easier to satisfy the former than the latter. 
Hence, travelers in the East, who journey through desert 
places, provide themselves above all things with water. 

Amid the trials of life, despondency, which begets a sort 
of dryness of the soul and renders man weary of the struggle, 
is one of the greatest dangers, because it often begets despair 
and with it a total neglect of the duties on the fulfillment of 
which our salvation depends. Against this danger of de- 
spondency there is one universal remedy, and that is that 
we place our full confidence in God. He is our Father ; 
He has ordained our trials in order to purify us; He may 
seem to turn His face from us, but it is only to try our love; 
just as a mother sometimes turns away her face from her 
little one, simply because she loves to be sought and 
followed more eagerly by her child. There may be many 
things to discourage you, many dark trials ahead which seem 
insurmountable, but trust God and renew each day your 
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confidence in Him who will never abandon His faithful 
children. 

When the water supply of the traveler in the desert is by 
some accident exhausted before he arrives at the end of the 
journey, he kills one of the camels which accompany the 
caravan ; for that animal preserves large quantities of water, 
for days and days, in his stomach, so that its owner can slake 
his thirst tor some time. In like manner it may often be 
necessary that we make what seems an extreme sacrifice to 
testify our trust in the divine providence which overlooks 
and cares for all, and it will save our lives from the pangs of 
death by the thirst of despair. 


Second Point—A second danger of our salvation comes 
from the ezmztzes and hostile attacks of men around us. It 
is impossible to please all. The tooth of envy and malice 
will pursue virtuous persons even in their misfortune, much 
more so when they happen to prosper; but God has promised 
victory to those who put their trust in Him. Mark the 
sacred history of the past: Cain envied Able (Gen. iv, 6); 
Sarah envied Agar (ibid. xvi, 4) ; Laban’s sons envied Jacob 
(ibid. xxxi, 1); Joseph’s brethren envied him (ibid. xxxvii, 
4); Core, Dathan, Abiron and Hon envied Moses (Num. xvi, 
1); Saul envied David (I Kings xviii, 8); the Jews of 
Antioch envied Paul and Barnabas (Acts xili, 45); and the 
Chief Priests envied Jesus, for Pilate ‘‘ knew that for envy 
they had delivered Him’”’ (Matt. xxvii, 18). Yet was not in 
all these cases and in every other one, where the victims of 
envy had placed their trust in the Lord, the victory eventu- 
ally aud eternally with those who suffered from the tooth of 
foul man for a brief span of time? 

And what remedy have Christians against contention and 
detraction? Ah, my brethren, I am almost afraid to say it, 
lest you disbelieve me, because the answer is so different from 
the maxims of the world which we hear preached every day. 
Yet the eternal Truth Himself has said it: /¢ zs an honor 
jor a man to separate himself from quarrels (Prov. Xx, 3); 
Ifa man will contend with thee in judgment and take away 
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thy coat, let go thy cloak also unto him (Matt. v, 40) ; Refrain 
Jrom strife and thou shalt diminish thy sins (Eccli. xxviii, 
10). In other words, avoid contentions, and rather give way 
to thy enemy than seek to vindicate thy rights where such 
vindication only creates further animosity and malicious 
feeling. /f a wise man, says Salomon, contend with a fool, 
whether he be angry or laugh, he shall find no rest. (Prov. 
XxIx, 9). Strive not with a powerful man, lest thou fall into 
his hands. Strive not with a man that is full of tongue, and 
heap not wood upon his fire. (Eccli. viii, 1). These are 
lessons full of wisdom and salvation. 


Third Point.—A third danger which comes upon man in 
his journey of life is a certain pestilential wind called 
simoom, which fills the atmosphere with its hot poison and 
kills those who inhale it. Eastern travelers tell us that it is 
one of the most destructive calamities to which the region of 
the Holy Land was and is still subject. At its approach the 
distant atmosphere assumes a beautiful red or purplish color, 
which quickly turns into darkness as the burning blast comes 
closer. ‘* All persons whom it finds standing,” says a well- 
known Catholic writer, ‘“‘it kills ina moment. The bodies 
of those who die from the effects of this wind soon become 
black. Immediately after the passing of the fatal blast, they 
seem like persons asleep; but if a hand or limb of these be 
smartly pulled, it separates from the body.”” When the native 
Arabs perceive its approach ‘‘they fall flat upon the face 
with the feet turned toward the point from which the wind 
proceeds, and the mouth firmly applied to the earth in order 
to avoid inhaling any portion of the poisoned atmosphere.” 

There is, my brethren, in the moral atmosphere of our 
own times a dangerous element, which, whilst it colors the 
distant heavens with fair promises and grand prospects, 
brings destruction to the very life of the soul. It is the 
spirit of men who teach us that we must conform to this age ; 
that the era of progress has changed many things, and that 
the old laws of Christian conduct have lost their application 
in this glorious nineteenth century. 
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It is quite true, that great changes have taken place in this 
modern age and in this new and free land, but these changes 
are not such as to undo the everlasting laws of God, nor can 
they reconcile the sincere Christian to the spirit of this 
world which has always been and ever will be opposed to the 
severe maxims of the gospel. There ts success in evil things 
toaman without discipline, and there ts a finding that turneth 
to loss (Ecclesiastic. xx, 9). St. Paul tells his followers in 
express words to avoid conformity to the maxims and ways 
of this world: ‘‘I beseech vou, brethren, by the mercy of 
God, that you present you your bodies a living sacrifice, azd 
be not conformed to thts world: but be reformed in the new- 
ness of your mind; that you may prove what is good, and 
the acceptable and the perfeet will of God (Rom. xii, 2). 

Hold on to the old truth taught you in your catechism and 
in the parish school, and be not carried away by every fresh 
wind of doctrine, even it come from those who call them- 
selves Catholics, and whom you do not suspect because of 
their position and fine words. Though an angel from heaven 
preach a gospel to you, says St. Paul, deszdes that which we 
have preached to you, let him be anathema, and he repeats it 
twice over, / say again, if any one preach to you a gospel 
besides the one which you have received, let him be anathema 

. for if I but pleased men, I should not be the servant of 
Christ (Gal. 1, 8-10). 

Keep your children under the direct influence of religion 
and prevent them by every sacrifice of which you are capable, 
from imbibing this false and poisonous doctrine, which 
knows no distinction between Catholic truth taught by God 
and those vague notions of duty which we hear preached 
under the title of the fatherhood of God and brotherhood of 
man. 

Gonclusian.—Arise, then, my Christian, place your confi- 
dence in God and yield not to the momentary feelings of 
despondency and discouragement which come from within. 
Your heavenly Father lives, He wants to save you, but you 
must not distrust Him, but cheerfully follow Him even in 
the dark passages of life. And if the tongues of malice pur- 
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sue you, return not evil for evil, but remember that God has 
a day of reckoning and that, by forgiving your brother, you 
secure your own peace both here and for eternity. 

Finally, let not your hearts, or the hearts of those intrusted 
to your care, be exposed and influenced by the deadening 
maxims of this world. These easy ways in religion are pro- 
ductive of remorse and interior trouble at all times, but most 
surely at the hour of death, when they announce the danger 
of everlasting ruin. Be true to the faith of your fathers and 
God will be true to you. Amen. 


ASSION SUNDAY. 


Epist. Hebr. ix, 11-15. 
Gosp. John viii, 46-59. 


Subieet.—Ox Cross Roads. (Mortification.) 


Text.— hey took up stones therefore to cast at Him. 
(Gospel. ) 


§Introduction.—_At the meeting of ways the traveler 
usually finds a sign directing his steps to the desired end. 
At the meeting of the ways of life and death there stands a 
cross which points upon a stony road ascending narrow steps 
to heaven. We call it the way of the Cross and it is the 
path marked out by our Saviour who passed along it and 
who said: Jf any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross and follow me (Matt. xvi, 24). 


Cransition.—And because there is no other way to salva- 
tion except this royal Way of the Cross, let us examine it 
more closely, for to-day is Passzon Sunday, the day on which 
the Church invites her children to reflect upon the sad 
beginning of our Saviour’s passion at the time when His 
Sacred Heart received the blow of marked ingratitude from 
the people who took up stones to hurl at their divine Bene- 


factor. 
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Upon the hill that lies before the traveler in the path 
which follows Christ’s footsteps to eternal life, there are three 
crosses. And we find the same number in our way on earth. 


I. The Cross which God places upon our shoulders, 
II. The Cross which our neighbor puts on us, and 
III. The Cross which we take up at choice. 


Virst Point.—The cross which God places upon our 
shoulders is of two kinds—that of duty and that of suffering. 
To most men who toil for their daily bread life is but a 
succession of crosses. So did the Creator ordain it; so did 
our divine Master fulfill it to give us an example, / must work 
the works of lim that sent me, whilst tt ts day: the night 
cometh when no man can work (Jo. ix, 4). The Kingdom 
of heaven He compares to a householder who went out early 
7 the morning to hire laborers into his vineyard (Matt. xx, 
1). Weare to eat our bread on earth, like our first parent, 
in the sweat of our brows. But whilst men might accept 
the tasks and duties of daily life as the cross which is to 
merit for them the joys of heaven, they too often divert the 
proper aim of all toil and seek some earthly end. One 
labors from necessity, another from a wish to rise in the 
world, a third to gain riches, and in their eager aim they 
forget that all things must perish and that nothing will 
remain of value to them except what they have done for 
their immortal souls. 

To remind us of this God often sends other crosses, such 
as loss uf money, of position, of health, of friends, or of 
whatever else a man places his poor trust in, unmindful of 
Him, who rules it all. We say to our souls: Soul, thou hast 
much good laid up for many years, take thy rest, eat, drink, 
make good cheer, when a merciful Providence calls out: 
Thou fool, this night do they require thy soul of thee, and 
whose shall those things be which thou hast provided? (Luke 
xii, 19). God often sends us a cross to make us thoughtful. 


Second Point.—With some their special duty lies in aid- 
ing their neighbor to carry his cross ; and when we willingly 
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do so, God lifts our own from our shoulders or gives us 
double strength to carry both. Bear ye one another's bur- 
dens, and so you shall fulfill the law of Christ (Gal. vi, 1). 
And He, the Saviour, has carried the cross for us and laid 
down His life for us that we too might /ay down our lives for 
the brethren (1 Jo. iii, 16). And so we are taught the 
lesson of brotherly support throughout the Sacred Text. 
Be not wanting in comforting them that weep, and walk with 
them that mourn. Be not slow to visit the sick, for by these 
things thou shalt be confirmed in love (Ecclesiastic. vii, 38). 
So spoke the wise man in the Old Law, and we have the 
same doctrine even more emphatically in the new: Be ye all 
of one mind, having compassion one on the other (1 Pet. iii, 
8). With all humility and mildness, with patience, supporting 
one another tn charity (Ep. iv, 2). 


Third Point.—And last of all there are those who by acts 
of voluntary mortification, take up the cross of Christ and 
follow Him in the path of a holy life. We know from daily 
experience that it is difficult to keep the passions in due 
subjection unless we mortify the senses and keep continual 
watch over ourselves. Everyone that striveth for the mastery 
refraineth himself from all things; and they indeed that they 
may receive a corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible one. 
I, therefore, says the Apostle St. Paul, so run, not as at an 
uncertainty; I so fight, not as one beating the air: but I 
chastise my body, and bring tt into subjection ; lest perhaps, 
when I have preached to others, I myself should become a cast- 
away (1 Cor. ix, 25). Do we not know that /rom the days of 
John the Baptist until now, the Kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence, and the violent bear tt away ? (Matt. xi, 12). 


Conclusion.—Arise then, my Brethren, to the determina- 
tion of taking up manfully and daily the Cross which you 
must carry and present as a token of your allegiance to 
Christ before the judgment-seat of God. Keep in the path 
of duty and charity and the spirit of self-denial which will 
direct you to the gate of heaven. Amen. 


THE BRIDLE PATH. 


PALM SUNDAY. 


Epist. Philip. I, 5-11. 
Gosp. Matt. XXI, 1-9. 


Subiect.—Z7he Bridle Path. (Humility.) 


Gext.—Pehold, thy King cometh to thee, meek, and sitting 
upon an ass. (Gospel.) 


Iutroduction._St. Luke tells us that one day when our 
Lord was on His way to Jerusalem, a certain man came up 
to Him and asked Him: Lord are they few that are saved? 
And Jesus answered: Strive to enter by the narrow gate. 
(Luk. xiii, 23.) St. Matthew uses nearly the same words: 
Enter ye in at the narrow gate: for wide ts the gate and 
broad 1s the way that leadeth to destruction ; and many there 
are who enter by it. How narrow ts the gate, and stratt ts 
the way which leadeth to life; and few there are who find tt ! 
(Mat. vii, 13, 14.) 

We may fitly compare the strait and narrow path that leads 
to eternal life, with the virtue of humility. 


€ransition.— Humility teaches us to form a true estimate 
of ourselves and to act according to this knowledge. Its 
possession is of great value for he that has been humbled shall 
be in glory, and he that shall bow down his eyes, he shall be 
saved, says Job (xxii, 29.) In order to gain it we must 
I, Examine our veal worth. 
II. Have the courage to discard our fictz¢zous worth. 
III. Accept humiliations. 


First Point.—‘‘ To know ourselves,” should be the study 
of our lives. Few of us see our defects as others see them ; 
and most of us imagine themselves to possess virtues and 
perfections which others are wholly unconscious of. Self 
deception is a very common, yet also a very dangerous fault. 
Let no man deceive himself, says the Apostle, 7/ any man 
among you seem to be wise in thts world, let him become a 
fool that he may be wise, for the wisdom of this world ts fool- 
ishness with God. (1. Cor. iii, 18.) 
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What are we?—Our bodies, fair and strong for a brief 
moment, are soon to become the prey of disease or the weak- 
ness of old age, and then death will turn them into corrup- 
tion. As for the soul, immortal though it be in its destiny, 
yet if we place it before the scrutinizing eye of God, it is full 
of faults and sins which await judgment and condemnation. 
We cannot deceive the Lord, why should we boast before 
men whose opinion can have no value or any effect upon our 
final state. 


Second Point.—To know one’s self is great gain and the 
first step to humility. But self knowledge does not always 
give us the courage to acknowledge our unworthiness either 
in our words or actions towards others. Pride and shame 
prevent us from being true. Yet the Lord has said: Never 
suffer pride to reign tn thy mind or in thy words, for from it 
all perdition took its beginning. (Job iv, 14.) Be not wise 
in thy own conceit; fear God and depart from evil.—/ot 
minding high things, but consenting to the humble. (Rom. 
xii, 16.) Sometimes human respect so controls the actions 
of men that they go open-eyed against their convictions. 
Thus we read in the Gospel, that many of the chief men 
also believed in Christ: du¢ because of the Pharisees they did 
not confess Him, that they might not be cast out of the Syna- 
gogue. for they loved the glory of men more than the glory 
of God. (John xii, 42, 43.) 


Third Point.—One test of humility, is the readiness with 
which a person accepts humiliations, whether they come 
directly from Almighty God, or through His creatures. 
Many of us are willing and anxious to be humble, but we 
would choose our methods of seeking humiliations. We 
will, perhaps, speak ill of ourselves, but we would not allow 
others to confirm our pretended sentiment, or say a deprecia- 
ting or evil word of us or our intentions. We admit our 
faults, but we will not allow others to point them out. We 
are ready to take the last place when we may choose it, but 
we resent it when others place us there. We are prepared to 
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make a sacrifice of some gain, but we become angry, when 
others make any show of depriving us of some temporal 
advantage. Yet, as the Wise Man says, z¢7zs beiter to be 
humbled with the meek, than to divide the spoils with the 
proud, (Prov. xvi, 19.) Mark what our Divine Lord says 
to His disciples: He that ts the greater among you, let him 
become as the younger; and he that ts leader, as he that 
serveth. (Luke xxii, 26.) 


Conclusion.—How well Salomon has said: Where hu- 
mility ts there ts also wisdom. (Prov. xi, 2.) It is the 
wisdom of those who seek God and draw nigh to Him, a 
wisdom rarely esteemed by the world, and yet indispensable 
for entrance into the Kingdom of Heaven. Ye young men, 
says St. Peter, de subject to the ancients. And do you all 
insinuate humility one to another, for God resisteth the proud, 
but to the humble He gives grace. (I. Pet.v,5.) Thegreater 
thou art, the more humble thyself in all things, and thou 


shalt find grace before God; for great ts the power of God 
alone, and He is honored by the humble.  (Ecclesiastic. 
iii, 20.) Amen. 


EASTER SUNDAY.. 


Epist. I Cor. V, 7-S. 
Gosp. Mark. XVI, 1-7. 


Subiect.—Heaven—the happy end of our journey. 
Eext.— Then you shall sce Him as He told you. 


Introduction.—It was in Galilee that the disciples were to 
see their risen Master, but the vision then was to be but pass- 
ing. Thither He had preceded them, but beyond He was to go 
to prepare them a home in His Father’s House. There they 
could see and enjoy Him perfectly. How the hearts of those 
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ever afterwards faithful followers of their risen Saviour must 
have glowed with the thought of the beautiful home to 
which they were going, glimpses of whose peace and 
ineffable joys some of them had been privileged to catch! 

For us, too, the magic of that word, even when applied to 
the transient resting place of our earthly pilgrimage, casts a 
spell of peace and joy over mind and heart. How much more 
potent should it be when it tells of those mansions which the 
Son of God has prepared in His and our Father's House, 
whose beauty no mortal eye has seen, whose music ear has 
never heard, whose blissfulness it has never entered mortal 
heart to conceive. Our home is beyond the grave. Death 
is the portal where our weary wanderings end. And to-day 
we celebrate the joyous entrance of our King and Leader 
who, by His triumph over sin, has opened the gates for us 
and conquered death, which henceforth is swallowed up in 
the victory of the Resurrection. 


Transition.—Whilst we enter freely into the joyous spirit 
of this glorious day, which, indeed, the Lord has made; and 
whilst in easy obedience to the voice of our holy Mother, the 
Church, we “‘exult and rejoice,” the thought of our gain if 
one day we may follow our crucified but also risen Saviour, 
must for a brief moment occupy our minds and arouse feel- 
ings of gratitude to Him who has chosen us, among the 
thousands of men, to be children of His fold and co-heirs of 
His Kingdom ; which is— 

I. A Home where there is no evil ; 

II. A Home where there is every joy. 


¥irst Point.—It is the sad experience of all of us to know 
some of the bitterness of human suffering, whether it be 
sorrow of soul, with its phases of darkness and doubt, or 
those miseries of the body to which all flesh is heir from its 
very beginning. 

But in heaven, our longed-for home, there will be no more 
disappointment, no more affliction of spirit. There God shall 
wipe away all tears from our eyes, and death shall be no more, 
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nor mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow, shall be any more, for 
the former things are passed away. (Apoc. xxi, 4.) The dark- 
ness which so often overshadows our days and renders even 
our joys full of uncertainty and apprehension, shall be no 
more, and the children of God will xot need the light of a 
lamp, for the Lord God will enlighten them, and they shall reign 
Sor ever and ever. (Apoc. xxii, 5.) J well turn their mourning 
into joy, says the prophet, foreseeing the beauty of those days, 
and will comfort them (Jer. xxxi, 13); as one whom the mother 
caresseth, so will I comfort you, and you shall be comforted in 
Jerusalem. (Isa. |xvi, 13.) Nor will there be any fear that 
this immunity from human affliction shall ever cease, as is 
the case with the goods and gifts of earth. In heaven you 
shall no more hunger nor thirst, you shall flourish, says 
Isaiah, /¢ke an herb, and the hand of the Lord shall be known 
to his servanis. Such is the effect of Christ’s victory for 
those who hearken to His words, and this He meant when 
He said: ‘‘// any man keep my word, he shall not taste death 
Jor ever. (John viii, 52.) 


Second Point.—But exemption from evil is not the sole 
fruit of Christ’s Resurrection for those who have followed 
Him. How glad many of us would be if we could but lay 
down the burden of life and be assured of everlasting rest. 
Oh that we could realize how much more God has in store 
for His faithful servants! We know that, when He shall 
appear, we shall be like to Him: because we shall see Him 
as He is (1 John iii, 2). The beatific vision implies what- 
ever beauty there exists in heaven and on earth. There is 
no desire of which the human heart is capable which will 
not there find its full accomplishment. My people shall sit 
in the beauty of peace and in the tabernacle of confidence 
and in wealthy rest (Isa. xxii, 18). 

There shall be the joy of holy companionship, the truest 
friendship without shadow of deception and disappointment. 
Behold how good and how pleasant tt ts for brethren to dwell 
together in unity, for there the Lord hath commanded bless- 
ing and life for evermore, says the royal Psalinist. Those 
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who long for knowledge shall have their desires satiated to 
the full at the Fountain ofall Truth. The senses shall crave 
for naught, since all things worthy of enjoyment will be in 
abundance. We shall be inebriated with the plenty of God’s 
house. Eternal praise and delightful music shall fill our 
souls, and the air will be full of the odors of sweetness. 


Conclusion,—LP/essed, indeed, my brethren, ave ‘hey that 
hunger and thirst after justice, for they shall have their fill 
(Matt. v, 6). But, mark it, not all that bear the name of our 
holy King are sure to enter His royal mansions. Lord, asks 
the Psalmist, who shall dwell in Thy tabernacle or who shall 
rest in Thy holy hill? and he gives this inspired answer : 
fle that walketh without blemish, and worketh justice; and 
he that speaketh truth in his heart; who has not used deceit 
wn his tongue; nor hath done evil to his neighbor ; nor taken 
up a reproach against his neighbor. He that sweareth to 
his neighbor and decetveth not; he that hath not put out his 
money to usury, nor taken bribes against the innocent. He 
that doth these things shall not be moved for ever (Ps. xiv, 
I-5). 

This is the sum of the cost of the victory in which we 
hope to participate and of which we celebrate to-day the 
joyous remembrance. Renew then, with your Allelujah of 
gratitude, the hearty resolution to carry faithfully unto the 
end of your earthly journey the burdens and crosses of life, 
so that one day you may follow the Lamb in endless triumph 
and never-ending joys of the heavenly Jerusalem. Amen. 


NOTES FOR PREACHER AND CATECHIST. 


UNITY OF THE SERMON. 


THE fact that a sermon addresses itself to the ear rather 
than to the eye, makes it necessary that it should possess 
unity. In looking at a marble relief the eye is confined to 
the material surface of the image, and thus always receives 
the impression of unity, although the piece may in itself 
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present a lack of unity and show disproportion of parts. In 
a sermon, on the other hand, the hearer has to collect the 
parts by his own mental activity into an orderly whole, a 
process of which most hearers are either incapable or else 
lack the energy and time whilst they follow the discourse. 
For this reason it is requisite in a good discourse to keep out 
every reflection which does not directly bear upon the funda- 
mental thought of the composition. More than this. Not 
only must every foreign, odd, useless and divergent element, 
however practical or beautiful in itself, be kept out, but there 
must be a similarity of sentiment and a harmonious growth 
of the parts, so that each supports, explains and enhances 
the rest. Just as is done in an architectural work which is 
trulv built upon the plan of some definite style. Za vérit- 
able éloguence, observes Rochefoucauld very justly in his 
‘Maximes,”’ consiste dire tout ce qgwil faut, et a ne rien 
dire gue ce gwil faut. (Hettinger, Aphorismen. ) 


HOW TO MOVE. 


Hugh Blair says that there is but one sure means of moving 
an audience, and that is that the orator be himself moved by 
what he says. True feeling suggests a thousand forms which 
no art can imitate and which not even the keenest observa- 
tion can supply. ‘The passions move by a sort of contagion. 
The fact that the orator is touched by the pathos of his 
subject gives to his words, his looks, his gestures, in short to 
his whole expression an emphasis, which takes hold upon 
the hearer with almost irresistible power. 

The question, which Quintilian put long ago, namely— 
How is the orator moved ? is answered by himself as follows: 
‘“Tentabo hoc dicere. Quas phaztaszas Graeci appellant. . . 
per quas imagines rerum absentium ita repraesentantur 
animo, ut eas cernere oculis, ac praesentes habere videamur ; 
has quisquis bene conceperit, is erit in affectibus potentissi- 
mus.’’? In other words the speaker must apply himself to 
realize the truth of his plea by meditating it and so arousing 
his imagination, that he feels and sees mentally what he 
wishes others to feel and see. 
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HOMILETIC MONTHLY. 
FROM THE CHRISTIAN FATHERS. 
(Christ’s Passion.) 


“The Cross of Christ is the Key to Paradise, the staff of 
the weak, the guiding star of the repentant sinner, the shield 
of the faithful, the sword of those who are attacked by 
temptation, the magnet which attracts the loving heart, and 
the store-house of every grace.’’ (St. Damasus, i, 4.) 


‘“‘ Before the death of our Lord on the Cross, there was no 
ladder that reached to the gates of heaven ; hence, neither 
Abraham, nor Jacob, nor David, beloved by God, nor any 
man could enter there. But with the raising up of the Cross 
of Christ a wondrous ladder was placed against heaven and 
its doors immediately swung open.”? (St. Augustine, serm. 


79 de Temp.) 


‘““Come and see the wounds of thy Lord hanging upon the 
Cross, blood streaming down from the body of thy royal 


Master who dies to save thee: His head is bent to kiss thee, 
His heart is opened to love thee, His arms spread out to 
embrace thee. Ah! let Him be fastened unto thy heart as 
firmly as He was fastened unto that Cross.’’ (Id. in Lib. de 


Virg.) 


“‘ Behold all creation is crushed as in suffering with Christ, 
its Lord, now crucified! ‘The sun grows dark, the earth 
trembles, the rocks burst asunder, the veil of the Temple is 
rent in twain, the tombs vomit forth their dead—thou only, 
O man of sin, on whose account Christ suffered, refusest to 
suffer with Him. (St. Jerome, Matth.) 


(Christ’s Resurrection.) 


‘In the resurrection of Christ you have at once a mzracle 
and an example ; a miracle, in order that you may believe ; 
an example, in order that you may have confidence and hope 
of your own resurrection.” (St. Augustine, in Psalm 129.) 


HOMILETIC MONTHLY 


APRIL. 


Low Sunday.—The Lifting of the Hammer. 

Second Sunday after Easter.—The Ways of the Wolf. 

Third Sunday after Easter.—Good Citizenship. 

Fourth Sunday after Easter.—What Prevents Us from Understanding God. 
Fifth Sunday after Easter.—A True Looking-Glass. 


LOW SUNDAY (FIRST AFTER EASTER). 


Epist. I John V, 4-10. 
Gosp. John XX, 19-31. 


Subiect.—Zhe Lifting of the Hammer. 


@ext.—Who is he that overcometh the world but he that 
believeth that Jesus ts the Son of God? (Epist.) 


Introduction.—In the prophecy of Zacharias (chap. i, 21) 
we read that the Lord showed to him in a vision, the four 
great empires of the world in the shape of four brazen 
horns lifted up against the people of God; and then he saw 
again four mighty workmen who came and broke the horns 
into fragments. 

The prophecy is an image of the great powers of the world 
warring against the Church of Christ. From that Church 
there shall come forth workmen who will destroy with a 
mighty blow the arrogant pretensions of the world. The 
hammer with which they will do this is the faith of Jesus 
Christ which will overcome the world, for, as we read in to- 
day’s Epistle, ¢hzs zs the victory which overcometh the world, 
our faith. 


Eransition.—Let us briefly study the image drawn from 
the prophet and apply it to our spiritual profit. 
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If you watch the action of a smith as he welds the flexible 
mass, or breaks into fragments that which is hardened and 
brittle, you notice 

a. that he first fixes his aim ; 

4. then slowly moves his hammer up into the air and away 
from the object to be smitten ; and 

¢. finally, lets the weight of the hammer fall down upon it 
with irresistible power. 

So God acts toward the world. 

a. He fixes the eye of His justice, with unfailing aim upon 
the doings of the children of men ; 

5. His slowly receding arm appears to the thoughtless a 
sign that God will not punish, whilst in reality it indi- 
cates that His justice is preparing for the final blow. 

c. The weight of the hammer is the crushing truth of our 
holy faith which will convict those who have deliber- 
ately resisted its teachings and admonitions, and will 
prove their destruction. 


Viret Point.—The aim of the smith signifies the purpose of 
God in regard to the world. Our heavenly Father has 
assigned to the children of men a sphere of truth and right ; 
and He has marked the limits where sin and wrong begins. 
If man transgress these limits deliberately, he exposes him- 
self to the danger of being forever destroyed. Those of us 
who give themselves to the service of sin, place themselves 
within that awful circle, that proud world upon which God 
has fixed the look of His justice, and which will one day 
crumble into ruin under the avenging strokes of the last 
judgment. 


This God has made clear to His creatures from the begin- 
ning of the world. Comszder, He says in the Book of 
Deuteronomy (xxx, 15, 16), that J have set before thee this day 
life and good, and, on the other hand, death and evil; that 
thou mayest love the Lord thy God, and walkin Hts ways and 
keep Hts commandments. And centuries after, the prophet 
Isaias repeats the same warning in the name of God to the 
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people of his time: // you be willing and will hearken to me, 
you shall eat the good things of the land; but tf you will not, 
and will provoke me to wrath, the sword shall devour you. 
(Is. i, 19.) 

(Develop the thought of the all seeing eye of God and the 
care with which His angel records every action of man.) 


Second Point.—The worldly man whose heart has accus- 
tomed itself to forgetfulness of God and His precepts, lives 
on in a false security. He considers death at a distance, and 
because the chastizing hand of God ceases finally to remind 
him, as it reminds those who will listen to such warnings, of 
the short-lived condition of all worldly success, the prosperous 
sinner sees in the glory and satisfaction which he enjoys for 
a time, a proof that there is no God who will bring him to 
account. Listen, what holy Job says, who was himself a 
wealthy and prosperous man, but was humbled by the mighty 
hand of Jehova because the Lord wished to try his virtue: 
Why then do the wicked live, he asks, looking out upon the 
worldly men who glory in their temporal success, ¢hey spend 
their days in wealth, who have said to God: Depart fromus, 
we desire not the knowledge of Thy ways. Who ws the Al- 
mighty that we should serve Him? (Job xxi, 7). And now 
hear how the royal prophet answers to that same question: 
Be not thou afraid when a man shall be made rich and when 
the glory of his house shall be tncreased—for when he shall die 
he shall take nothing away; nor shall his glory descend with * 
him.—As the dream of them that awake, O Lord, so in Thy 
City Thou shalt bring their image to nothing. (Ps. 72 and 
143.) There ts a success in evil things toa man without dts- 
cipline, and there is a finding that tnrneth to loss. (Eccli. 


XX, 9). 


Third Point.—That which blinds us to the truth of our 
danger amid the prosperity of the world is a want of deep 
and living faith. Without this gift of faith we neither see 
that which is hurtful to our souls, nor can we, when at length 
death comes to open our eyes, avoid the destruction which 
falls upon us with the crushing weight of a last judgment. 
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God has given us a warning against this awful doom by the 
teachings of our holy faith. ‘That faith tells us that we must 
not place our hope in the things of this world. It bids us 
imitate our Lord and fulfil the tasks of our lives according to 
the precepts He has laid down for our guidance. May the 
communication of thy faith be made evident in the acknowl- 
edgment of every good work that ts in you tn Christ Jesus ; 
so writes the Apostle to Philemon (i, 6). 

Truly, my brethren, our faith is our strength. It turns 
away the mighty arm of the avenging God, which is perhaps 
lifted at this moment to destroy us because of our sins. On 
the other hand that faith may become our destruction if we 
do not act according to it, if we remain passive and idle in 
the sphere of those who only live for this world. Do you see 
says St. James (ii, 24) that by works a man 1s justified, and 
not by farth only? And again: Zo him therefore, who knoweth 
how to do good, and doth tt not, to him tt ts sin (iv, 17). 


Conclusion.—Look then, my brethren, that you may 
gain the victory which your faith assuredly promises to you, 
God ts not as a man, that He should lie, nor as the son of man 
that He should be changed. Hath He then said, and will He 
not do? Has He spoken and will He not fulfill? (Numb. 
xxiii, 19). Hence /abor the more that by good works you may 
make sure your vocation and election. For doting these things 
you shall not sin at any time. (II Pet. i, 10.) 

Every man’s work shall be mantfest; for the day of the Lord 
shall declare it, because tt shall be revealed in fire; and the 
fire shall try every man’s work of what sort tt is. lf any 
man’s work abide whitch he hath built thereupon he shall 
receive aveward. (I Cor. iii, 12.) 

Watch then the arm of God, which, like that of a mighty 
smith, holds the hammer over the evil-doer. 7he axe zs laid 
to the root of the trees. Every tree, therefore, that doth not 
yield good fruit shall be cut down and castinto the fire. (Matt. 
ili, 10.) Amen. 


THE WAYS OF THE WOLF. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER.. 


Ep. I Pet. II, 21-25 
Gosp. John X, 11-16. 


Subject.—Zhe ways of the wolf. 


Gext.—And the wolf catcheth and scattereth the sheep. 
(Gospel.) 


§ntroduction.—Our Lord places before the Pharisees the 
kindly care with which the good shepherd watches his flock 
against the attacks of the wolf. His purpose is to point out 
the dangers from which the faithful people of God are likely 
to suffer. 


Cransition.—In order to understand the character of these 
dangers we have only to study the character of the wolf. 
Naturalists tell us of this most dangerous animal that his 
principal traits are : 

a. Cunning in catching his prey ; 

6. Cruelty in disposing of it, and 

c. Cowardice when captured. 

The animal which he most persistently follows is the sheep. 
Its characteristics are the very opposite from those of its 
enemy, namely, simplicity and gentleness. It shall be our 
object to-day briefly to point out the contrast between the 
wolf and the sheep and to show how the latter may avoid 
the snares and persecutions of the former. 


¥Virvst Point,_The wolf is extremely cunning. He pos- 
sesses all the caution together with the agility of the fox. 
It is said of this animal that he will never enter an open 
gate, if there be another way to reach his prey, such as 
leaping over a wall or waiting in ambush until the unsus- 
pecting victim leaves its fold. A wolf in search of a lamb 
from the flock will feign death or imitate the ways of the 
watchdog in order to deceive the sheep. 

Just in the same manner do they act who wish to rob you 
of your faith and your virtue. They approach the faithful 
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flock in all manner of extraordinary ways. ‘They never 
enter the gate of the fold like the Good Shepherd, teaching 
the old and simple truths of the Gospel. But they leap over 
the wall, that is, they present to you the high sounding 
notions of modern progress, culture and intelligence ; and 
by such means they corrupt the unsuspecting people who 
read their papers and books full of a dangerous liberalism 
and a hidden infidelity which saps all confidence in legiti- 
mate authority and arouses desires which can never be 
fulfilled. 

Their special aim is to catch the young, and they manage 
to draw them by various deceptions pretending that they 
wish to guard and protect them and lead them on to greater 
liberty and independence. Sometimes these wolves appear 
in sheep’s clothing, in the form of piety, even as priests, 
teaching their perverse but attractive doctrines. 

Against such false teachers our Lord Himself has thought 
it necessary to warn us, when He says: Beware of the false 


prophets who come to you tn the clothing of sheep, but inwardly 
they are ravenous wolves, (St. Matt. vii, 15.) 


Second Point.—The cruelty of these false teachers shows 
itself especially in this that they corrupt the young of the 
flock. They seek to withdraw the Catholic child from the 
influence of Christian education, by advocating a general 
acceptance of the irreligious plan that is used in the common 
schools and which may satisfy parents who have no religion, 
but can never fulfill the requirements of a faithful and wise 
Catholic father or mother. As it is the cruel delight of the 
wolf to scatter the sheep and destroy the lambs even when 
he has satisfied his bloodthirsty craving, so the enemies of 
the Church would scatter the flock of Christ and destroy our 
little ones by persuading parents that it is for their good to 
imbibe knowledge which ignores God. 

And that which is most to be lamented in all this struggle 
of the darkness against the true light is that even in the 
Catholic Church men are to be found who through a mis- 
taken zeal advocate such cruel principles by which the life 
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blood is drawn out of the Catholic Church. Justly indeed 
did the Apostle warn his flock even in those early times of 
Catholic faith when martyrs shed their blood in abundance 
to prove the superiority of the wisdom of the simple Gospel 
to the pagan philosophy of the Greeks and Romans: / know, 
he says, that after my departure ravenous wolves will enter 
in among you, not sparing the flock. And of your own selves 
well vise up men speaking perverse things to draw away 
disciples after them. Therefore watch! (Acts xx, 29.) 


Third Point.—But there is another feature which distin- 
guishes the wolf, despite his habitual cruelty, and that is his 
cowardice when he is captured. Where there is a crowd of 
wolves together they will attack a man, but singly they 
never attempt to face even an unarmed person. You will 
notice the same feature in the bold advocates of liberalism. 
They are only strong when in the majority, singly they are 
incapable of facing an honest man who knows how to defend 
the principles of his faith. 

This suggests to every Catholic the wisdom and duty of 
boldly vindicating the rights of his holy religion. Be aman, 
and the wolf will not dare to attack or follow you or your 
children. Defend the lessons that have been taught you in 
your Catechism and you will be stronger than those who 
persecute you for your faith. That faith teaches a wisdom 
which overcomes the world, but it requires that prudence be 
united to the simplicity of virtue. Hence our Lord sent His 
disciples into the world for the purpose of gaining it unto 
the faith, with these remarkable words : Behold, J send you as 
sheep in the midst of wolves. Be ye*therefore wise as serpents 
and simple as doves. (St. Matt. x, 16.) Thus the sheep is 
sure to escape, nay to conquer the ravenous wolf or send him 
to flight by the strength of that prudence and simplicity 
which the divine Shepherd imparts to His own. 


Gonclusion.—Hold then together, my brethren, in the bond 
of Christian charity. Protect above all your children from the 
irreligious spirit of these times. The sheep keep close to- 
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gether ; their lambs are ever within sight and all follow the 
leader in trustful simplicity. So let us follow our divine 
Shepherd and hear His voice which warns us against the 
dangers that threaten on the ways of earth. In His wake 
there is no error, no deceptive pitfalls, and He leads us 
safely to eternal pastures where we shall have nothing more 
to fear from the enemies of our souls, for there is only 
happiness and secure joy for ever. Amen. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFFER EASTER. 


Epist. I Pet. II, 11-19. 
Gosp. John XVI, 16-22. 


Subject.-—Good citizenship. 


Gext.—Le ye subject therefore—whether it be to the king as 
excelling or to governors as sent by him for the punishment of 
evil-doers and for the praise of the good, for so ts the will of 
God, that by doing well you may put to silence the ignorance 
of foolish men. (Epistle. ) 


§utroduction.—_It is an old calumny urged against the 
children of the Catholic Church that they are a danger to 
the commonwealth because of their religious creed which 
makes it impossible for them to be good Catholics and at the 
same time good citizens. The same accusation was made 
against our Lord, and ith truth it was the principal charge 
which caused Him to be condemned to the ignominious 
death of the Cross. For we read that Pilate said to the 
chief priests and to the multitude: 7 fixd no cause in this 
man. But they were more earnest, saying: He stirreth up 
the people. And shortly after in the same chapter of St. 
Luke (xxiii, 13) we have: Zhen Pilate, calling together the 
chief priests, and the magistrates, and the people, said to 
them: You have brought this man to me, as one that per- 
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verteth the people, and behold, I, having examined him before 
you, find no cause in thts man touching those things wherein 
you accuse him. ‘This meant that our Lord had been falsely 
charged with secret sedition against the government. 

We need not then be surprised that the same or similar 
things would be said of the followers of Christ. Let us see 
whether the charge be true by examining briefly what the 
Catholic Church teaches on this subject of loyalty and good 
citizenship, and also what has been the practice in this 
matter of those who are really faithful believers of our holy 
religion. 


Transition.—The test of good citizenship may be said to 
consist in three qualities principally, namely in 


a. Obedience to the just laws of the land ; 

6. Industrious co-operation in the prosperity of the com- 
monwealth ; 

c. Social peace and harmony among the citizens. 


What does our holy religion, as taught in the Catholic 
Church, exact from its members on these three points, and 
what has been the practice of those who are held up as 
models for the imitation of Catholics? The answer is 
plainly written in the books of Catholic doctrine and in the 
conduct of the saints whom the Church has honored in all 


ages. 


¥irst Point.— Obedience to /aw is a fundamental precept 
in the Church, which rests upon the teaching of holy Scrip- 
ture. We have heard in to-day’s Epistle how St. Paul 
wishes us to be subject to the king, that is to say, to the 
legitimate civil rulers of the land. Elsewhere he says: Let 
every soul be subject to higher powers; for there ts no power 
but from God; and those that are, are ordained of God.— 
Therefore he that reststeth the power, resisteth the ordinance 
of God. (Rom. xiii, 1-3). To Titus, his beloved disciple, he 
gives directions how to rule as a Bishop: Admonzsh them (the 
JSaithful) to be subject to princes and powers, to obey at a word, 


or 
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to be ready to every good work. (Tit. iii, 1.) In the same way 
he inculcates submission to ecclesiastical superiors. Odey 
your prelates, he writes to the Hebrews (xiii, 17), and be 
sulject to them. For they watch as being to render an account 
of your souls, that they may do this with joy and not with 
grief; for this ts not expedient to you. 

Nor does this obligation of reverence and obedience extend 
only to those superiors whom we consider good and worthy. 
Our Lord had said tothe Jews: Zhe Scribes and the Pharisees 
have sitten on the chatr of Moses. All things therefore what- 
soever they shall say unto you, observe and do, but according 
to their works do ye not. And St. Peter, the great ruler and 
teacher of the Catholic Church, in whose chair the Sovereign 
Pontiffs have sat from his day unto our own, writes to the 
simple faithful that they should make no distinction between 
their obedience to good or bad masters. Be subject to your 
masters, with all fear, and not only to the good and gentle, 
but also to the froward. (I Pet. ii, 18.) 

And this obedience is not to be merely external, but it is 
to come from the heart. Be obedient to them that are your 
lords according to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in the 
simplicity of your heart, as to Christ.—ot serving to the 
eye, as ut were pleasing men, but as the servants of Christ, 
doing the will of God from the heart. (Eph. vi, 5.) 

That the Church wishes these precepts to be carried out 
by her children, she shows by constantly preaching them 
and holding up to the imitation of the faithful the examples 
ancient and modern which history presents. The lives of 
Catholic Saints, canonized by the Church in order to become 
a pattern of our conduct, are immortal witnesses to the sacri- 
fices which religion has inspired for the love of country. 
Not to mention the heroes of the early Christian times, such 
as St. Sebastian, St. Eustachius, St. Maurice and his gallant 
soldier band, have we not in more recent times a glorions 
example of inspired valor in that lovely maiden, the fair 
servant of God, Joan of Arc, whose canonization the Catholic 
world awaits in these very days? Surely it was religion that 
gave her the courage to free her country from an oppressive 
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enemy and to purify by her own sweet virtue the body of 
her people from the vices and corruptions which enervated 
the army. 


Second Point.—That the Catholic Church honors labor, 
and that her children contribute by the toil of their hands and 
the work of their intellects to the prosperity of the nation, 
needs no proof. She alone affords the example of thousands 
of religious men and women devoting themselves to the ser- 
vice of the poor, to the instruction in letters and mechanics 
of otherwise abandoned children. She teaches us that man 
can save his soul only by labor and prayer, and that he who 
has gained enough for his own support must assist his needy 
brother who may be unable to obtain life’s necessaries by the 
labor of his hands. Every man, says the Apostle (I Cor. iii, 8), 
shall receive his own reward, according to his own labor. 
The Wise Man’s word is addressed to every child of earth : 
Flate not laborious works (Eccli. vii, 16), but whatsoever thy 
hand ts able to do, do tt earnestly (Eccl. ix, 10) ; for zt ts 
man’s lot on earth to gain a heavenly reward by the sweat of 
his brow until he return to the earth out of which he was 
taken. (Gen. iii, 19.) 


Third Point.—Where men labor faithfully and from 
supernatural motives to fulfill the obligations of their respec- 
tive state of life, there too will be found that harmony and 
peace which contributes to the common welfare of the land. 
With three things, says King Salomon, my spirit ts pleased, 
which ave approved before God and men: the concord of 
brethren, and the love of neighbors, and man and wife that 
agree well (Eccli. xxv, 1-2). Harmony of action, charity 
toward one anothér, and domestic peace of the family, these 
are the strong foundations of a prosperous people. A brother 
that ts helped by a brother is like a strong city (Prov. xviii, 
19). Behold, cries out the royal prophet, how good and how 
pleasant it ts for brethren to dwell together in untty.—For 
those has the Lord commanded blessing and life for evermore. 
(Ps. cxxxii, I, 4.) 
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(Picture the true religious life of the monastic institutions, 
etc., as an example.) 


Gonclusion.— Such are the maxims which the Catholic 
Church places before us constantly and everywhere. They 
are surely such as make good citizens, not only of those who 
serve the State in the ordinary avocations of life, but like- 
wise in religious communities, which are so to say the best 
schools of true and noble citizenship by their teaching and 
beneficence. It does not matter that the world should fail 
to recognize this truth. We serve our heavenly King, and 
for His sake are subject to all earthly power; /or so zs the 
will of God, that by doing well you may put to silence the 
ignorance of foolish men: as free and not as making liberty a 
cloak of malice, but as the servants of God (Epistle). Amen. 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


Epist. James I, 17=21. 
Gosp. John XVI, 5-14. 


Subiect.— Whai prevents us from understanding God. 


@ext.—/ have yet many things to say to you, but you cannot 
hear them now. (Gospel.) 


Znutroduction,—It must seem strange at first sight to 
many, that our divine Lord who had come to teach the 
world His heavenly doctrine, should, after three years of con- 
stant intercourse with His disciples, tell them that there are 
some things which He wishes to tell them, yet which He 
keeps from them until the Holy Ghost would come to declare 
them through His divinely instituted Church. 

Yet the wisdom of our Saviour will be apparent when we 
reflect upon the cause of this concealment of what seemed 
to be so necessary for them to know. 
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@ransition.—Our Lord assigns this cause, when He says: 
“You cannot hear these things now.” Why could they not 
hear them? Because the truths of the Catholic Church 
founded by Christ require a mind and heart rightly prepared 
for their proper appreciation. This teaches us the two-fold 
lesson of weighing 


I. The obstacles which hinder the operations of a living 
faith within us, and 

II. The means which we must employ to secure its bene- 
ficent work in our souls. 


Virst Point.—That which prevents the healthy action of 
the blessed gift of faith received by each of us in the Sacra- 
ments of Baptism and Confirmation is 


a. Prejudice, 

5. Want of reflection, 

c. Attachment to worldly affairs, 
Cares and troubles of life, 

e. Self-indulgence and deliberate sin. 


The Apostles and disciples of our Lord, although of good 
disposition and full of admiration for their holy Master, had 
not as yet divested themselves of certain prejudices which 
made them refer the promises of Christ, as their King, 
to an earthly kingdom and to worldly advantages. (Note 
the petition of the mother of the Zebedees, and the conduct 
and flight of the Apostles in the Garden of Olives.) They 
were still subject to doubts and fear, to human attachments 
which betokened a want of confidence in God; nay, he who 
became the greatest of the Apostles proved by his deliberate 
denial of our Lord that the sin of human respect had still 
a strong hold upon him who had promised so confidently 
that he would never forsake his Master. 


Second Point.—In order that the life-giving element 
placed in our hearts may bear its proper fruit, two things are 
principally required : 
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a. First of all, that we do not act against those warnings 


and lights which conscience and the natural law hold 
before us. Every man knows the ten commandments ; 
they need hardly be taught him, for they are written 
upon the heart. The child blushes when it tells a lie 
long before it has learned itsCatechism. Why? Be- 
cause it is written in its young heart: “ Thou shalt 
not lie.” And so it is with the other commandments 
of the Law. ‘They indicate the will of God, and those 
who comply with that will, to them our heavenly 
Father gives the knowledge of other Christian truths 
which cannot be known by natural reason but are the 
subject of faith as taught in the Catholic Church. Jf 
any man will do the will of Him, he shall know of the 
doctrine whether tt be of God. (John xvi, 17.) 

Those who live a natural good life, doing the things 
which they know in their hearts to be right, to them 
God gives the light of faith and as a rule they become 
Catholics sooner or later. And if they are already 
possessed of the priceless gift, then fidelity to that 
which they know makes them continually better 
and better; they grow more like their heavenly 
Father who has adopted them as His children. As 
many as received Him, says the Beloved Disciple, He 
gave them power to be made the sons of God (i, 12). 


5. With this fidelity to the natural light of conscience 


goes a second quality of soul in those who endeavor 
to make their faith truly living. It is docility to the 
teaching of the Church. Our Lord did not teach 
everything, as He Himself says. When he, the Spirit 
of Truth ts come, he will teach you all truth; for he 
shall not speak of himself; but what things soever he 
shall hear he shall speak. (Gospel.) What other 
spirit can this be that does not speak of himself, 
unless it be the infallible Spirit which dwells in the 
Church, guiding her in all matters of doctrine and 


discipline. 
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Gonclusion.—Sland fast, therefore, 7x the faith. (I Cor. 
xvi, 13). Do not be carried away with every novelty of doc- 
trine, but leading sober and good lives, let your hearts and 
minds be open to the truth of Christ, the truth which is as 
old as God and never changes. Let not the reproach of St. 
Paul to the Galatians apply to us when he says: O senseless 
Galatians, who has bewitched you that you should not obey 
the truth, before whose eyes Jesus Christ has been set forth 
crucified among you? (Gal. ili, 1.) But rather /abor the 
more that by good works you may make sure of your calling 
and election. (II Pet. i, 10.) Amen. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


Epist. James I, 22-27. 
Gosp. John XVI, 23-309. 


Subiect.—A Looking-glass. 


@ext.—He shall be compared toa man beholding his own 
countenance in a glass. (Epistle.) 


§Introduction.—The Apostle compares a person who 
hears the Word of God but does not take the trouble to carry 
out the truth which it inculcates, to a man beholding him- 
self in a glass and forthwith forgetting how he looked. 
Looking-glasses have a useful purpose; but on the whole 
they are the invention of vanity, and people look into them 
much oftener for the purpose of persuading themselves that 
they look well than to know the truth. Otherwise why should 
they look so often and so long, even when there is no reason 
to be anxious about appearances? And because this weak- 
ness is generally known, those who make looking-glasses 
have found out a way of making them flatter the beholder. 
The world wants to be deceived, said our Lord, and the buyers 
and sellers of mirrors prove it beyond a doubt. 
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Gransition.—There is, however, one kind of looking- 
glass which does not deceive and the use of which not 
only keeps us from being vain by persuading us that we are 
not beautiful, but it actually makes us more beautiful the 
oftener we look into it, provided we are rightly disposed and 
wish to improve both our looks and our whole selves. 
That looking-glass is attached to the confessional box. To 
profit by its magic influence we have to observe a certain 
method of viewing ourselves in it. This method consists: 


Virst Point.—In dressing well—that is, in preparing our 
conscience carefully ; 

Second Point.—In speaking well—that is, in telling our 
faults with their unvarnished ugliness, number and kind 
and, sometimes, circumstances. 


Third Point.—In remembering well our real physiognomy 
—which is done most effectually by going there frequently 
and studying our faults and carrying out the lessons which 
our Confessor gives us. 


Vourth Point.—Some persons go even farther and make 
a copy of their figure, an outline which they look over each 
day and examine the slight faults and infidelities, which 
they then correct. Strange to say, each correction of this 
picture actually affects their person, so that the face and 
manner and speech, in short the whole deportment becomes 
pleasing to every one around them and even more pleasing to 
the angels in heaven and to Almighty God. 


Gonclusion.—Let me persuade you, my brethren, to make 
use of this excellent looking-glass, which improves us and ren- 
ders us so beautiful because it gives an expression of peace and 
contentment to the countenance and to the whole manner of 
our living which isa reflection of our divine Saviour’s beauty. 
It is indeed He who works the change by making us like 
unto Him who was the most beautiful of the children of 
men. With our eyes fixed on Him we cannot fail to be 
attracted by the charm of His comeliness which assures us 
of the blessed hope and coming of His glory in the land of 
all true and undying beauty. Amen. 
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MAY. 


Sunday within the Octave of the Ascension —The Perfect Cloak. 
Pentecost.—The Peace of Christ. 

Trinity Sunday.—Our Wonderful Teacher. 

Second Sunday after Pentecost.—The Invitation. 


SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF THE ASCENSION. 


Epist. I Peter IV, 7-11. 
Gosp. John XV, 26; XVI, 4. 


Subiect.—Zhe Perfect Cloak. 
Text.—For charity covereth a multitude of sins. (Epist.) 


$ntroduction.—The sacred writers are accustomed to speak 
of virtue and vice in man as a garment, a robe ora cloak. 
Thus Isaias, prophesying the wonderful blessings of the 
Christian religion speaks of its adherents as souls whom God 
has clothed with the garments of salvation and with the robe 
of justice (Isa. 1xi, 10). In the words of our text St. Peter 
‘makes use of a like comparison when he says that charity 
covereth a multitude of sins; for the virtue of charity is a kind 
of spiritual cloak in which we may securely wrap ourselves 
and find protection against the cold blasts of sin and malice. 
In truth we cannot be saved without this garment of charity, 
because it is the one in which we are to appear at the mercy 
seat of our heavenly Judge, and by which we are to be recog- 
nized as belonging to His faithful band of followers. 

Hence it is important that we should secure for ourselves 
this saving cloak before the severe season of eternity come 
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upon us, leaving us poor and naked through our own negli- 
gence. 

@ransition.—When men purchase a garment ora cloak for 
the winter season they are careful to see that the article be 

I. Warm ; 
II. Of good material ; 
III. Well fitting; and 
IV. Of a reasonable price. 

Now, in the matter of charity, precisely the same things 
are required to make it a proper habit for the clothing of our 
souls. True charity is 

I. Warm, z. e., proceeds from the heart ; 

II. Substantial, z. ¢., consists not in words but in 
actions ; 
III. Well fitting, z. e., observant of outward conduct ; 
IV. A good investment, because it never taxes us 
above our means. 


First Point.—It is a characteristic of true charity that it 
proceeds from the heart. We value the smallest gift, if it 
represents to us the token of affection, far above the rewards 
of merit. A word of advice from a friend or superior affects 
us more when we know it to proceed from love for us than 
the promise of advantage or the influence of authority, how- 
ever much we may esteem it. A kind word to the poor and 
unfortunate is often a greater boon to them than material 
assistance, if they know that our sympathy is real and warm- 
hearted. We ourselves can bear the hardships and disap- 
pointments of life much more easily when we feel that there 
is a friend who really compassionates us. 

Such is the charity which God commands as the fulfilment 
of the Law and with which the Apostle wishes his faithful 
people to be clothed—charity, as he writes to the Thessa- 
lonians (I Thes.i, 5), from a pure heart, and a good conscience 
and an unfeigned farth. 


Second Point.—But whilst true charity resides in the 
heart from which all good will towards our brother springs, it 
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is not a mere feeling, however sincere, but it shows itself in 
consistent activity according to the means in its power. A 
warm cloak is usually also a substantial coat, made of good 
and strong cloth ; but not always. There is a cloth which is 
warm but it does not last long, because it is loosely woven 
and lacks strength of fibre and thread. 

So it is with charity. There is a sympathy of the heart 
which spends itself in words, but lacks the consistency of 
action ; a kindness which is warm-hearted and anxious, but 
which shrinks when hard deeds are required. Hence the 
Apostle of Love, St. John (i, 3, 18), well says: Let us not love 
in word nor in tongue, but in deed and in truth. And in the 
same sense St. Paul bids the Romans to love each other, 
thereby fulfilling the whole law, for he that loveth his neigh- 
bor hath fulfilled the law (Rom. xiii, 8). Such charity makes 
itself felt in all the ways of life, for it is atzent, 7s kind ; 
charity envieth not, dealeth not perversely ; ts not puffed up ; 
7s not ambitious ; seeks not her own ; ts not provoked to anger; 
thinketh no evil ; rejowceth not tn iniquity ; but rejoiceth with 
the truth; beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things (I Cor. xiii, 4-7). 


Third Point.—Nor is this all. There is a gracefulness 
about true charity which attracts even by its exterior. When 
we purchase a garment we are anxious to have it look well, 
to be a good fit, so as to present a becoming appearance. 
And so it should be with charity. It should have a pleasant 
and agreeable exterior. We can imagine people to be very 
kind hearted and really helpful when there is need of doing 
a good work, but they have a gruff manner, a rude way of 
speech or action which repels us, even when we know that 
there is a benevolent heart beneath it all. How much more 
beautiful does a person appear to us when he or she 
unites to a gentle, sympathetic heart, also that kindly 
manner which wins confidence and encourages even by its 
outward appearance. This is the habit of true virtue, of 
true ch arity which acts like a pleasant light to all around it. 
Listen to what an experienced man of the world writes upon 
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this subject: ‘‘ One may be unsupportable,” he says, ‘‘ even 
with virtue, talent and right conduct. Manners, which 
good people sometimes neglect as trifles unworthy of notice, 
are just those very things from which others often judge as to 
our character, deciding whether it be good or bad. A slight 
attention to exterior manner which keeps us gentle and 
polite, prevents an unfavorable judgment. Almost anything 
is sufficient to cause others to consider us proud, uncivil, 
scornful or disobliging ; and yet less than this will cause us 
to be esteemed quite the reverse.’’ (La Bruyére. ) 

We have no right to make others feel disagreeable by our 
conduct and we often fail to do them good by kindness of 
manner, which costs us nothing but an effort, and increases 
our own happiness as well as that of those with whom we 
live. And this is the fourth quality of a good cloak, namely, 
that 


Vourth Point.—It is cheap. Christian charity, consider- 
ing its value, is something that even the poorest can afford to 
purchase, and that too of the very best material. We some- 
times hear good-hearted people say, that if they were rich 
they would do a great many charitable things. Well, let 
them thank God that they are not rich, because then they 
might change their minds. As we have seen charity has its 
root in the heart, and it manifests itself in helping our 
neighbor according to our ability. We can obtain that 
virtue at a little sacrifice of self-will which costs no money 
and which everybody has who has a human heart and the 
Catholic Church to teach him how to use that human heart 
for the gaining of a heavenly inheritance. 

There is another peculiarity about this cloak of charity. 
Not only can we get it at a very small sacrifice, or even with- 
out any payment of money, but it makes money for us inas- 
much as it pays off our most important debts. Every one of 
us owes something to Almighty God. We have committed 
sins for which we must some day render satisfaction. We 
are all more or less in the position of the steward in the 
Gospel to whom his master said that he would not be released 
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until he had paid the last farthing. Now we have heard that 
charity covereth a multetude of sins, that is to say, this grand 
cloak of brotherly love, which is one with the love of God 
will undo all our sins before the face of our Judge. He that 
loveth God, says Ecclesiasticus, (iii, 4.) shall obtain pardon for 
his sins by prayer, and shall refrain himself from them and 
shall be heard in the prayer of days. 


Gonclusion.—Surely, my brethren, we have every reason 
to avail ourselves of the opportunity to purchase so precious 
acloak. Jf a man should give all the substance of his house 
for love, he shall despise tt as nothing. (Canticl. viii, 7.) 
Like wisdom, charity is better than merchandise of stlver . . 
more precious than all riches, and all the things that are 
desired are not be compared with tt (Prov. iii, 14). 

Let us strive, therefore, with all eagerness to obtain this 
beautiful garment which shall adorn those who are faithful, 
of whom our Lord speaks in St. John’s Apocalypse (iii, 5) 
they shall walk with me tn white because they are worthy. 
He that shall overcome shall thus be clothed tn white gar- 
ments; and I will not blot out his name out of the book of 
life; and I will confess his name before my Father and before 
his angels. 

May the Lord multiply you and make you abound in charity 
toward each other and toward all men (I Thes, iii, 18). 
Amen. 


PENTECOST SUNDAY. 


Less. Act. IT, 1-11 
Gosp. John XIV, 23-31. 


Subiect.— Zhe Peace of Christ. 


@ext.—feace I leave with you; my peace I give you, 
(Gospel). 


it 
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Introduction,—Our Lord has indicated the signs which 
are to forbode the final destruction of this world, when the 
struggle between good and evil is to cease forever. These 
signs are to be wars and rumors of war, and dissensions 
among families, and revolt among nations, and subversion of 
the elements. In one way or other the world, and especially 
the Christian Church has had a foretaste of these evils 
from its very beginning. The Apostles themselves were 
assured that their lives would be full of suffering and 
martyrdom, and the same lot fell to their successors during 
ages of persecution. 

But our Lord had assured His faithful followers that He 
would supply them with a wondrous power and strength to 
overcome all these evils from which poor human nature 
shrinks. That power and strength is the gift of peace. 
Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you. Let not 
your heart be troubled nor let wt be afraid. ‘They would 
conquer the world and its hosts of enemies by the word of 
peace, and the same word of peace they were to bequeath 
unto every Christian who is to do battle in the cause of 708, 
with the assurance of final victory. 

This day, my brethren, is the day on which that mighty 
sword of peace by which the world is to be subdued, was 
given to our holy Church for the use of each and all of her 
children, in the coming down of the Holy Ghost, the Para- 
clete, the Spirit of peace and strength, who is to abide with 
us to the end of time. 


Transition.—When our Lord says my peace J leave with 
you, my peace I give unto you, He thereby indicates the 
twofold condition under which that precious gift is bestowed 
upon us. The child of God, the follower of Christ, the 
soldier in the cause of truth, is 


I. To fossess peace ; 
II. To zmpart peace. 


Virst Point.—In order to possess the peace of Christ we 
must realize in what it consists. Our Lord Himself tells us 
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in what it does zot consist, when He says xot as the world 
giveth, dol give unto you. ‘The world has indeed a kind of 
peace which is like the sleep of the benumbed that precedes 
death, or at most like the drowsy and short-lived satisfaction 
which comes from intoxication and which ends in destroying 
health of mind and heart and body. Such is the false peace 
which Jeremias condemns in the evil hearted leaders of the 
Jewish people: Zhey healed the breach of my people disgrace- 
fully, saying, Peace, peace, and there was no peace. (Jerem. 
vi, 14.) Of them the Apostle tells us that destruction and 
misery are in their ways, and the way of peace they have not 
known (Rom. iii, 16), for the kingdom of heaven ts not meat 
and drink, but justice and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost 
(Rom. xiv, 17). Notice how the Apostle joins the possession 
of peace with justice and joy in the Holy Ghost, for the 
upright, they who pursue justice, are blessed with this double 
blessing of happy contentment. Zhe work of justice shall 
be peace, and the service of justice, quietness and security for 
ever (Isa. xxxii, 17). 

But you will say that it is difficult to obtain this peace at 
the cost of justice, since there are few men who possess that 
purity of intention and action which is implied in the word 
justice. ‘To this we may answer that the practice of justice 
consists more in a sincere desire of virtue and in the avoid- 
ance of those things which are plainly sinful, than in a high 
and heroic degree of virtue. Flee thou youthful destres and 
pursue justice, faith, charity and peace with them that call on 
the Lord out of a pure heart, says St. Paul (II Tim. ii, 22). 
It is the avoidance of disorderly habits, the cutting loose 
from inordinate attachments to earthly things and pleasures 
which prevent us from gaining peace of heart and from enter- 
ing the path of justice. The man who loves drink, or money, 
or sensual pleasures, or who seeks to advance himself at all 
costs and to satisfy his vanity and pride, may attain the objects 
of his desires, but with them he loses peace and finds remorse 
and restlessness. It is a false estimate of happiness which 
lures him on and makes him in reality very unhappy. Ae 
that will love life and see good days, writes the Prince of the 
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Apostles, Jet him refrain his tongue from evil, and his lips 
that they speak no guile. Let him turn away from wrong and 
do good; and then, as if to show what such aim of conduct 
leads to in the end, he adds /et him seek after peace and pur- 
sue tt (I Pet. ili, 11). 


Second Point.—God does not merely give His peace to the 
good, but He leaves it with them that they might impart it 
to others. Peace is indeed the precious inheritance of Christ, 
imparted to every child of the Church since the days of the 
first Pentecost when the Holy Spirit descended upon the 
Apostles. 

Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall be called the 
children of God (Mat. v, 9). It was the grand mission 
which our Lord gave to His disciples and with which every 
priest begins and ends his holy ministry unto the faithful. 
When you were carried away from the baptismal font, with 
the mark of the Christian cross upon your new-born souls, 
the last words which the priest said to you were “ Vade in 
pace et Dominus sit tecum” that is to say: child, go 72 peace 
and may the Lord be with you. ‘That same blessing of peace 
was pronounced again and again in the service of the Catholic 
liturgy, nay, every time that a priest enters your homes to 
administer the sacraments to the sick or dying he says silently 
as he passes your threshold: “ Pax huic domui’—/eace 
unto this house and to all who dwell therein. And when the 
body is dead and is brought once more to the church ere it 
is laid in the grave, the last blessing which the priest pro- 
nounces upon the dead Christian is one of peace. Lord let 
him rest in peace. 

Thus, as St. James says, ¢he fruzt of justice 1s sown in peace 
to them that make peace (Jas. iii, 18) There are many 
opportunities in our lives when we may assume this mission 
of peace. A kind word to reconcile those who are at variance, 
often through mere misunderstanding, undoes the rancor of 
hatred and ill-will. Even with those who are habitually 
sensitive and easily irritated we can do much by peaceful for- 
bearance. Thus we lessen sin, bring pleasure into homes 
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which are rendered darksome by strife and dissension and 
where God cannot dwell with His blessings and graces, for 
God ts not the God of dissension, but of peace (I Cor. xiv» 
33). Follow peace with all men, and holiness without which 
no man shall see God (Heb. xii, 14). 


€onclusion.—Resolve then, my brethren, on this holy day 
on which the Spirit of Peace descended upon the Apostles at 
Jerusalem, that you will seek to preserve it in your own hearts 
and spread it in the hearts of others. Let us follow after the 
things that are of peace and keep the things that are of edifi- 
cation one toward another (Rom. xiv, 19), in order that the 
prophetic words of Isaiah may be verified in us as the 
children of God: My children shall sit in the beauty of peace 
and in the tabernacles of confidence and in abundant rest — 
(Isa. xxxii, 18). Amen. 


TRINITY SUNDAY. 


Epist. Rom. XI, 33-36. 
Gosp. Matt, XXVIII, 18-20. 


Subiect,—Our wonderful Teacher. 


@ext.—TZeach ye all nations—teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you. (Gospel.) 


§ntroduction._Every body is anxious to know and to 
learn. We read papers and books, and when there is a 
lecture or discourse we go to hear it because we want to 
increase our knowledge in one way orother. But knowledge 
is of no use unless it be true, for false information deceives 
and misleads us. In regard to some things it does not 
matter much in a practical way whether they are true or 
false and whether we know them rightly or wrongly ; but in 
regard to others it is of great importance. Thus it may not 
concern a person much whether he knows the road to a dis- 
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tant country and you will do him perhaps no injury 
by informing him the wrong way, unless he actually means 
to gothere. But it would, on the other hand, injure a person 
greatly not to know the road to heaven, or to be misinformed 
about it because he is sure to die, and if he has not found out 
why he came into this world, and how he is to employ his life, 
he will have to regret it all eternity. 

If there are very few men who can discover any important 
truth unless they have had a teacher at least for some time to 
guide and instruct them, we must suppose that Almighty 
God, in setting before us as our life work the salvation of our 
souls, would also give us a teacher. Now there are many 
who claim to be teachers of religion. Some of these are 
themselves in error, and our Lord particularly warns us to 
‘ beware of false prophets who come in the clothing of sheep. 
(Matt. vii, 15.) How then are we to distinguish the true 
from the false teacher? By thetr frutts you shall know them. 


Gransition.—The marks of an irreproachable teacher of 
truth are: 


I. That he proclaim everywhere the same truths with- 
out contradiction—(Unity); 
II. That his conduct be in harmony with his doctrine— 
(Sanctity); 
III. That his precepts and lessons be intelligible and 
applicable to all for whom they are intended—(Catholicity); 
IV. ‘That his information be supported by the testimony 
of facts and the agreement of other learned men in the past 
and present—(A postolicity). 


In regard to the divine Revelation there is only one teacher 
that can claim this uniform, holy, all embracing and un- 
broken harmony of doctrine, and that teacher is the Catholic 
Church to whom, in her Apostles and their lawful successors, 
the office of teaching all mankind the ways of truth and 
salvation has been committed. 
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Virst Point._The Catholic Church stands prominently 
before the world as the one great body of religions govern- 
ment which teaches everywhere the same essential truths of 
faith, carries out everywhere the same form of discipline, 
observes the same worship throughout the entire world. If 
a Catholic dies, whether he be a native of this land, or of the 
old country or of the distant regions of Asia among the 
Chinese, or from the wild uncultivated tracts of Africa, he 
will call for the priest and confess his sin and ask for the 
last sacraments. No matter even if he does not understand 
the priest, who understands the poor sinner and his needs, 
the dying man will feel content when he hears the Latin 
words of the Absolution pronounced over him with a last 
blessing, and feels the holy oils touch his weak and cold 
limbs. 

So the priest himself, wherever he goes, meets as a brother 
the priest in foreign lands who speaks the Latin tongue of his 
holy Mother Church ; and everywhere the faithful flock to the 
altar, no matter how simple and rude, where the priest says 
Mass ; for they care not who the person, when they know 
that he has the credentials of his sacred ministry in the 
sacerdotal office. 

In this unity the Christian recognizes the true Church 
of Christ, because her divine Founder had foretold it as one of 
her characteristic marks and had prayed for it on the eve of 
His death: Holy Father, keep them in Thy name, whom 
Thou hast given me, that they may be one as we also are 
(John xvii, rr). 

And the Apostle of the Gentiles insists upon this on all 
occasions, and appeals to the newly converted Christians that 
they de careful to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace: one body and one Spirit, as you are called in one hope 
of your calling. One Lord, one faith, one baptism. One 
God and Father of ali, and through all, and in us all. (Eph. 
iv, 3.) 

There are indeed, and there must needs be, differences in 
non-essentials, and at times disputes among the faithful about 
practices of religion. But these things do not indicate a 
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want of unity in matters of faith: For as in one body we 
have many members, but all the members have not the same 
office, so we being many, are one body in Christ,and every one 
members one of another. And having different gifts, accord- 
ing to the grace that ts given us (Rom. xii, 4). 


Second Point.—Another mark of our great teacher, the 
Catholic Church, is that she presents a wonderful consistency 
in the holiness which her doctrine effects in those who observe 
faithfully her precepts and teaching. Men sometimes say 
that Catholics are bad and that a religion which produces 
such men cannot be true. Yes, my brethren, if the badness 
of Catholics, wherever we find it and must admit it, were 
due to the teaching of the Catholic Church, then these 
persons would be right in refusing to accept the Church as 
their teacher of truth. But we all know that if a Catholic is 
bad, it is because he does zo¢ observe the precepts of the 
Church and the beautiful doctrines of virtue which she 
inculcates. ‘Those who are truly faithful to that teaching 
are models of virtue and holiness. The Church is holy, be- 
cause she teaches a holy doctrine, offers to all the means of 
holiness and is distinguished by the eminent holiness of 
many thousands of her children. So it had been prophesied 
of her by David: Holiness becometh Thy house, O, Lord, unto 
length of days (Ps. xcii, 5), and such that house has been 
built by God, that He might present it to Himself a glorious 
Church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, but 
that tt should be holy and without blemish (Eph. v, 27). 


Chird Point,—The teaching of the Catholic Church being 
intended for all men and not for one class rather than another, 
is such as to be readily understood and easily practised by 
all. Our Lord had said: Go ye into the whole world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature (St. Mark xvi, 15). Hence 
the Catholic truth essential to salvation is not a matter which 
requires deep learning or assiduous study. It demands but 
simple intelligence and a docile heart and a will ready to 
do the works of justice which are the principal test of true 
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faith, You know, my brethren, that this Gospel of the 
Catholic Church is constantly being carried by our mission- 
aries to the farthest parts of the earth, wherever there are 
souls to save, and thus the words spoken to the Apostles are 
gone forth, as St. Paul said they would be to ad/ the earth 
and to the end of the world (Rom. x, 18), to announce the 
beautiful message of truth and peace to all men without dis- 
tinction ; for God zs not a respecter of persons. But tn every 
nation he that feareth Him and worketh justice ts acceptable 
to Him (Acts x, 34). 


Yourth Point.—Last of all this grand teacher of truth 
whose doctrine we follow as faithful Catholics, presents the 
ancient Apostolic truth taught throughout the ages under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost, whose perpetual assistance 
Christ had promised to His Apostles. The Catholic Church 
holds the doctrines and traditions of the Apostles, and 
through the unbroken succession of her pastors she derives 
her orders and her mission from them. ‘Thus it is verified 
to this day what was said of the first Christians, namely that 
they were persevering in the doctrine of the Apostles and in 
the communication of the breaking of bread and in prayers 
(Acts ii, 42). 


Goncluston.—Should we not therefore prize the great 
grace of being Catholics, since it assures us of so ancient, 
so reliable, so holy a teacher as the Catholic Church ? 
That she shall never err our Lord Himself has vouched for 
when he gave to St. Peter, the first great teacher and 
Sovereign Pontiff of that Church, the assurance that the 
gates of hell should not prevail against it; that the Holy 
Spirit would abide in it to the end of time, speaking, not 
through St. Peter, for he would not live beyond the ordinary 
life of mortal man, but through his successors to the end of 
ages. He that heareth you, He had said, heareth me; and 
he that despiseth me, despiseth Him that sent me (St. Luke 
x, 16). 

Let us be thankful then for the inestimable blessing of 
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being children of the Catholic Church, and recall to mind 
this grace in the sign of the holy Cross, as often as we make 
it upon ourselves with the sincere desire that we may live up 
to the truth that is taught us in our holy religion and by 
which we hope to obtain our eternal salvation. Amen. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 


Epist. Igsohn III, 13-18. 
Gosp. Luke XIV, 16-24, 


Subiect.— Zhe /nvitation to the Banquet. 


Eext.—A certain man made a great supper and invited 


many. (Gospel.) 


¥utroduction.—Men are as a rule desirous to be invited to 
the tables of the great, and anxiously take every opportunity 
to become familiar with those who are distinguished in the 
walks of life. 


Eransition.—Our Lord invites us to His holy Table, but 
finds many slow and remiss, nay, some who despise His 
gracious invitation and prefer to it the ordinary amusements 
or occupations of worldly life. This is unreasonable and 
dangerous. 


Virst Point.— Unreasonable because the invitation is 

a. Honorable, for it is a great supper ; 

6. Cordial, for the Master of the house sent his own ser- 
vants at the regular hour of supper to call the guests 
whom he had previously invited, that they should 
come, for now all things are ready. 

c. Generous, forthe Lord of the banquet makes no odious 
distinctions which might deter some from coming. 
We are told that he invited many, and the fact that 
the many guests are individually asked to come indi- 
cates that they will be most generously treated. 


The parable applies to the invitation which each 
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Christian receives to approach the holy table of Communion. 
It is most 
a. Honorable, inasmuch as it permits us to partake of the 


food of angels and assures us of the inheritance of the 
Blessed in heaven, provided we conduct ourselves 
worthy of so great a privilege as partaking of the 
precious body and blood of our divine Lord. Zhou 
didst feed Thy people with the food of angels and 
gavest them bread from heaven prepared without labor, 
having in wt all that ts delicious and the sweetness of 
every taste (Wisd. xvi, 20). Thus speaks Salomon 
in prophetic foresight of this royal banquet. The invi- 
tation is most 


6. Cordial. Come io me all that labor and are heavily 


burdened and I will refresh you (S. Matt. xi, 28). 


c. A boundless generosity characterizes the invitation 


which our Load extends to His people to approach the 
holy Table. Jam the Bread of life, he that cometh to 
Me shall not hunger; aud he that believeth in Me shall 
never thirst (John vi, 35). And the Psalmist speaks 
of the Lord of this banquet thus: He has made a 
remembrance of His wonderful works, being a merct- 
Jul and gracious Lord; He has given food to them that 
fear Flim, (cx, 4); and elsewhere he calls it a ¢adle 
prepared against them that afflict Him (Ps. xxii, 5) ; 
just as another sacred writer speaks of thes gift from 
God wherewith thou shalt overthrow the adversaries 
(I Mac. xv, 16). 


Second Point.— But if the refusal of the invitation of our 
King be unreasonable, in view of the kindly disposition 
with which so great an honor is offered us, it is also danger- 


ous. 


For, mark the punishment that awaits those who 


wantonly set aside the favor of their royal Friend and Master 
in order to pursue the pleasures and occupations of temporal 
interest. 

None of these men that were invited shall taste of my sup- 


per. 


Weigh the meaning of these words. The banquet to 
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which the guests were called consisted in the food of heaven, 
the dread of lite. Refusing it for the momentary sustenance 
of earth these men deprived themselves of that which is to 
maintain their life eternal. They consigned themselves to 
death eternal. Fully in accord with this are the words of 
our Lord elsewhere: Amen I say to you; he that does not 
eat of this food and drink of this chalice cannot enter life 
everlasting. 


Gonclusion.—(Practical exhortation to frequent Holy 
Communion. ) 


NOTES FOR THE PREACHER AND CATECHIST. 
THE GREAT RULE. 


“The great rule which the masters of rhetoric so much 
press, can never be enough remembered; that to make a 
man speak well and pronounce with a right emphasis, he 
ought thoroughly to understand all that he says, de fully per- 
suaded of zt, and bring himself to have those affections 
which he desires to infuse into others. He that is inwardly 
persuaded of the truth of what he says, and that as a con- 
cern about zt in his mind, will pronounce with a natural 
vehemence that is far more lovely than all the strains which 
art can lead him to. An orator must endeavor to feel what 
he says, and then he will speak so as to make others feel it.” 

(BURNET. ) 


‘If you would acquire a just pronunciation in reading, 
you must not only take in the full sense, but enter into the 
spirit of your author; for you can never convey the force 
and fullness of his ideas to another till you feel them your- 
self. Noman can read an author whom he does not per- 
fectly understand and ¢aste.”’ (MAsoN.) 


This shows that in order properly to read the Gospel one 
must be imbued with its spirit. The more conformable the 
life of the preacher is to that of Christ, the more likely will 
he be a just and eloquent reader of the Gospel. 
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JUNE. 


Third Sunday after Pentecost.—The Compassion of our divine Shepherd. 
Fourth Sunday after Pentecost.— One of the Two Ships. 

Fifth Sunday after Pentecost.—Our gifts to God. 

Sixth Sunday after Pentecost.—Seveu Baskets full. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 


Epist. I Peter V, 6-11. 
Gosp. Luke XV, [-10, 


Subiect.— Zhe Compassion of our divine Shepherd. 


Eext.— What man of you hath a hundred sheep, and tf he 
shall lose one of them doth he not leave the ninty-nine in the 
desert, and go after that which was lost, until he find tt? 
(Gospel. ) 


Introduction.—The image of the Good Shepherd who 
watches His flock with tender care is familiar to us as repre- 
senting Christ our divine Master in His loving solicitude for 
the souls of His children. There are among God’s flock 
those who readily hear His voice, who are ever docile and 
watch the signs of His approbation that they might thus 
fulfill His holy will. ‘There are others wilful and perverse, 
who love the dangers that withdraw them from the restraints 
of their heavenly Shepherd’s care, and these alas perish, for 
they will not yield to the inviting and warning voice of One 
who loves them, and thus they are ruined through their own 
evil will. 

There is a third class, neither so faithful and loving as 
never to stray out of sight of their gentle Master, nor so bent 
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on wrong as to flee from Him who would save them from the 
allurements of a treacherous and cruel wolf. They are 
those who fall through weakness, whose imprudence makes 
them court temptation until their eyes have been opened to 
the sad fact that they are rushing toward eternal ruin. ‘here 
are many of this class, my brethren, amongst us, willing to 
save their souls, sorry for past sin, yet often doubting whether 
God could take us back to His chaste friendship after so 
much wrong doing which must have wounded His loving 
Sacred Heart to the very quick. 


Transition.—To such of us as are anxious to be better, 
to be nearer and truer to God than we have hitherto been, 
the brief reflection upon 

I. The characteristics of our Good Shepherd ; and 
II. The qualities which He expects to find in us as 
members of His flock 
will serve as a help to animate our courage and confidence. 


¥Virst Point.—The love of our divine Shepherd for His 
flock is 
a. Compassionate. This is to say, that He loves the unfor- 
tunate sinners, not only with the love for His creatures 
however perfect, but that His Sacred Heart is touched 
with special sympathy for sinners because of their 
dangerous condition. Have you ever observed the 
love of a mother for her sick or unfortunate child. 
Her affections extend indeed to all, and she is proud 
of the talents of her boy or the beauty of her daughter ; 
and yet the little deformed cripple, or the poor boy 
that has been lured into evil ways by his very good- 
heartedness, or the sick and querulous little one that 
keeps her wakeful all the night by its frettings—these 
are the ones whom she presses to her bosom with a 
deeper and more intense affection than the rest. And 
why? Because she feels that these are less capable 
of helping themselves. It is the love of compassion. 
Just so it is with the divine Heart, aye and much 
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stronger. Can a woman forget her infant, so as not 
to have pity on the son of her womb? andtf she should 
forget, yet will not I forget thee. ‘Thus speaks the 
prophet Isaiah in the name of God (xlix, 15). And 
elsewhere he says in the same sense: Even to your 
old age I am the same, and to your gray hairs I will 
carry you ; I have created you and I will bear, I will 
carry and I will save (Is. xlvi, 4). Behold I have 
graven thee in my hands. 


4. Our King Shepherd is not simply compassionate as one 


who regrets the loss of his sheep yet does not take 
any steps to recover it, but He is also active so as to 
facilitate our return to the safe enclosure and salutary 
pasture. J well feed my sheep, and I will cause them 
to lie down says the Lord God. J will seek that 
which was lost, and that which was driven away I 
weil bring back again; and I will bind up that which 
was broken, and I will strengthen that which was 
weak, and that which was fat and strong I will pre- 
serve and I will feed them (Ezech. xxxiv, 15). 

Thus our Lord is forever active to bring back the 
straying sinner. He cails him with a thousand notes 
of warning; He pursues him into the dens of sin 
and malice and stirs his benumbed conscience by 
remorse and sometimes by suffering and sorrow. 
When our divine Lord was on earth in human form. 
we find Him at times weary and footsore with wan- 
dering in search of the lost sheep of the House of 
Israel. The same solicitude animates His Sacred 
Heart to pursue the sheep lost in the brambles and 
thorns of despair and a ready prey to the searching 
ravenous wolf. J wzll deliver them out of the hand 
of death, says Osee (xili, 14), 7 well redeem them from 
death—TI will draw them with the bands of love. 

But God Himself cannot bring us out of a self- 
chosen danger if we are not willing to turn from it 
and accept the offered hand that will save us. There 
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are men who have become so enslaved to sin that 
they will not give it up, although they see the awful 
penalty into which they are rushing. In order to be 
saved 


Second Point.—We must be willing to return to God, 
which means that 
a. We listen to His voice and make some effort to meet 


Him. Blessed he that recognizes the Master’s call, 
and remembering the kindness of His Christian home 
arises with the prodigal son to return in humble con- 
fession of his guilt to his Heavenly Father. Or, do 
we find even this effort impossible; are we so deeply 
sunk in the mire of sin, so fastened by the briars 
where we sought luscious berries, but found ourselves 
soon entangled in thorns, so that death threatens from 
want of spiritual food-—then let us raise the voice of 
our heart, cry out: Lord help me Thou, for I perish 
and am unable to make even a weak effort to extricate 
myself from the habits of sin in which I live at 
present ! 


6. The Lord will hear your cry, and He will loosen your 


thorny bonds though His own hands be bleeding with 
the effort ; for see God so loved the world as to give 
Hts Only Begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him may not perish, but may have life everlasting. 
(John iii, 16). And He that spared not even His own 
Son, but delivered Him up for us all, how hath He 
not also, with Him, given us all things ? (Rom. viii, 32). 


Conclusion.—Such is the love of our Good Shepherd, 
who searches for His lost sheep, frees it from the toils that 
hold it bound and endanger its life, and then places it upon 
His shoulder to carry it back gently and patiently to the 


Shall not this fact animate us to prove ourselves 


grateful to Him henceforth, to turn no longer a deaf ear 
when He wains against sin, but to thank Him for the 
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opportunities He holds out to us to come back, nay to be 
carried back, if only we are not blind to His endearments 
and obstinate in our wrongs. Jn this ts the charity of God 
perfected with us, that we may have confidence in the day of 
judgment (I John iv, 17). Greve praise, therefore, O ye 
heavens and rejoice, O earth, because the Lord has comforted 
Hits people and will have mercy on His poor ones (Isa. xlix, 
13). As one whom the mother caresseth so will I comfort 
you, and you shall be comforted (bid. \xvi, 13). Amen. 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 


Epist. Rom, VIII, 18-23. 
Gosp. LukeV, I-11. 


Subject.—Ove of the two Ships. 


eext.—And He saw two ships standing by the lake; but 
the fishermen were gone out of them. (Gospel.) 


Zntroduction.—St. Peter and his men are engaged 
washing their nets when our divine Lord comes to the shore 
of the lake, followed by an immense throng of people who 
desire to hear Him preach. There are two ships standing by 
the lake. Our Lord chooses one, bids Peter go into it and 
draw back from the land, and from this ship of St. Peter He 
teaches the multitude. The incident is full of suggestive- 
ness of a truth which lies at the basis of our Catholic faith 
and firm confidence in the teachings of Christ’s religion as 
delivered to us from St. Peter’s bark, the Apostolic Church, 
over which the successor of the first fisherman commissioned 
by our Lord to cast out his net, still presides to this day and 
will, as we know, to the end of time; for He who taught 
the multitude from this vessel of Simon Peter, and bade him 
afterwards cast forth his nets, as if to foreshadow his later 
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Apostolic mission as a catcher of men, that same divine 
Teacher also prophesied that the gates of hell should never 
prevail against that Church which He would found upon the 
rock represented by St. Peter. 


Transition.—But the Evangelist mentions ¢wo ships, as if 
to contrast the vessel chosen by Christ, which He bade St. 
Peter to row out into the deep, with that empty vessel of the 
world and of irreligion, which is tossed about by the wind 
and waves, having no commander or safe guide, and pur- 
poseless until filled with the treasures gathered in the nets 
of St. Peter. 

The points in to-day’s Gospel, which have a certain 
prophetic bearing as indicating the mission of the Catholic 
Church, are: 


I. Christ chooses one vessel and that one belonging to 
Simon, ‘‘aud going up into one of the vessels that was 
Simon's, He desired him to draw back a little from the 
land.” 

II. The Evangelist emphasizes the fact that Christ taught 
the multitude out of this ship of Simon Peter and whex He 
had ceased to speak, he satd to Simon, launch out into the 
deep and let down your nets for a draught. 


Nothing could more clearly indicate the Apostolic com- 
mission given to St. Peter and preserved in the one true 
Church of which the legitimate successor of St. Peter is 
this day the guardian and head. 


¥ivst Point.—Christ established ov/y one true Church as 
the centre of Catholic doctrine and discipline. You know, 
my brethren, that God cannot contradict Himself, because He 
is the Eternal Truth that knoweth no change. Nor could 
He leave us in doubt about His teachings for there would be 
no use in teaching a truth if He did not also give us an in- 
fallible means of rightly understanding and interpreting it. 
Now outside of the Church there are many differences of 
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belief, and each one interprets the meaning of the written 
Scriptures in his own way; and although these ways are 
often opposed one to the other, yet all appeal to the same 
Bible. God could never have intended such a diversity in 
matters that are essential to our eternal salvation. Outside 
of the Catholic Church one man believes in baptism and 
another denies it, one believes in the Blessed Eucharist, 
another denies it ; and all these believe that their doctrine is 
taught them in the holy Scriptures. 

In the Catholic Church it is very different. Whilst the 
members disagree in many things which are not essential— 
they are all united in the doctrines which are of faith ; for, 
as the Catechism defines the unity of the Church, she is 
‘*one because all her members agree in one Faith, have all 
the same Sacrifice and sacraments, and are all united under 
one Head.’’ It was this which our Lord taught and for 
which He prayed at the Last Supper: Holy Father, keep 
them in Thy name, whom Thou hast given me, that they may 
be one as we also are (John xvii 11). 


Second Point.—And as our Lord taught out of Simon 
Peter’s vessel, so He gave St. Peter the command of it for 
future generations in order that he might let down his net to 
catch men: Azd Jesus said to Simon, Fear not, from hence- 
forth thou shalt catch men. And when St. Peter died the 
martyr’s death and could no longer fulfil this commission of 
catching men, were these commands and graces to cease? 
Were the countless millions of souls to come never to be 
caught in the glorious net of St. Peter? O no, for Christ 
had told the Prince of the Apostles and his brethren ¢o go 
into the whole world and preach the Gospel to every creature. 
That meant that St. Peter should bequeath the commission 
given him by Christ to others after him and thus to hand 
down the precious heirloom from generation to generation, 
in order that all might be sustained by the Apostolic power. 
And as St. Peter was the head of the Apostles so there was 
to be a visible head of the Bishops and priests in after ages. 
This head was to confirm the rest of the faithful just as St. 
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Peter had been told to confirm the rest of the Apostolic Col- 
lege and be preserved by a special grace from becoming the 
prey of Satan : Szmon, Szmon, behold Satan hath desired to 
have you, that he may sift you as wheat, but I have prayed for 
thee that thy faith fail not: and thou, being once converted, 
confirm thy brethren (Luke xxii, 31). 


€onclusion.—It is because of this and the assurance of 
Christ who said to St. Peter ‘‘ 7 wzll give unto thee the keys 
of the Kingdom of Hleaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt bind 
on earth, shall be bound tn heaven, and whatsoever thou shait 
loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven” (Matt. xvi, 15.), 
that we pledge our fidelity to the Vicar of Christ on earth, 
and listen to his teaching with the same reverence with 
which the faithful accepted the heavenly doctrine from the 
Apostle St. Peter and his divine Master Himself. We are 
safe in the bark of the humble Galilean fisherman and we 
lose not confidence despite the dark hours and troublesome 
sea, remembering the success of the Prince of the Apostles 
who had labored in vain all night, but at the word of Christ 
threw out his net and was rewarded for his obedience and 
confidence so as to be able to give of the abundant blessings 
of his rich draught, even unto the poor, hopeless world, sym- 
bolized by the empty vessel which had no one to guide it. 
Amen. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 


Epist. I Pet. III, 8-15. 
Gosp. Matt. V, 20-24. 


Subject.— Our Gifts to God. 


Cext.— For unto this you are called that you may inherit a 


blessing. (Epistle.) 


Introduction.—Our Lord in this day’s Gospel contrasts 
the false views of worldly justice and charity with those 
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solid principles of self-denial which underlie, as motives, 
all truly good actions according to the maxims of the 
Christian religion. 

The generosity of our Catholic people in support of relig- 
ious institutions is proverbial. If'any one were to doubt it 
let him look around upon the splendid churches, the parish 
schools, the academies of learning and superior education, 
and the numerous asylums for the sick, the aged, the poor 
and orphaned, everywhere ministered to by the self-sacrific- 
ing zeal of our religious, and supported by the kindly 
munificence of our Catholic people, most of whom have to 
labor for their small gains in the sweat of their brows. 


Trausition-—But whilst there can be no doubt about the 
big-hearted charity which produces such noble results in 
every part of the land, it is also true that it is not always 
pure virtue and disinterestedness which causes men, even 
Catholics, to give in behalf of a good cause which promotes 
the glory of God and the well-being of their fellow-men. 
When we remember the folly of the man who, whilst he 
bestows a gift, spurns the beggar to whom he gives it, and 
thus loses his title to gratitude, we might bethink ourselves 
as to the manner in which we bring our gifts of charity to 
the altar, lest we lose the reward which is promised for even 
a glass of water when given with a right motive of pleasing 
God. 

Accordingly let us reflect on 


I. ‘The way in which charity is rendered unprofitable to 
the giver. 
II. The way in which charity becomes a hundredfold 
blessing to the giver. 


¥irst Point.—A man may be induced to give to a good 
object. 
a. Through human respect, that is with reluctance and 
because he fears the criticism of others. From such 
motives persons, sometimes, give where they cannot 
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afford it legitimately. They seek to be generous 
whilst they fail to be just. God does not want the 
gift of a person who neglects to pay his legitimate 
debts in order that he might be able to satisfy the 
claims of those who ask in the name of charity. 
According to thy ability, says Tobias, be merciful. Tf 
thou have much, give abundantly, tf thou have little, 
take care even so to bestuw a little (Tob. iv, 8). 


6. We may also give through a vain desire of ostentation 


and a wish to have our names heralded before others 
as benefactors. Now this is not only against the 
teaching of our Lord, but against all true wisdom, 
because it robs us of the merit and fruit of a good 
deed. When thou dost an almsdeed, sound not atrum- 
pet before thee, as the hypocrites do in the synagogues 
and tn the street, that they may be honored by men. 
Amen, I say to you, they have received their reward. 
But when thou dost alms let not thy left hand know 
what thy right hand doth, that thy alms may be in 
secret; and thy Father who seeth in secret will repay 
thee (Matt. vi, 2-4). 


c. Again we may give, but give wzth reluctance and com- 


plainingly and thus spoil the good effect of our deed. 
Let every one give, says the Apostle, as he hath deter- 
mined in his heart; but not with sadness or of necessity; 
for God loveth a cheerjul giver (II Cor. ix, 7). And 
similarly we read in the Old Testament: Jy son, says 
the Wise Man, zz thy good deeds make no complaint ; 
and when thou givest anything add not grief by an evil 
word .. . the good word is better than the gift 
(Eccli. xviii, 15). Andagain: A/fflict not the heart of 
the needy, and defer not to give tohim that ts in dis- 
tress (Eccli. iv, 3). Say not to thy friend: Go and 
come again, and to-morrow I will give thee when thou 
canst give at present (Prov. iii, 28). 


Second Point,—It is plain from the consideration of 
these defects how we are to make our charity profitable alike 
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to our souls and to our neighbor or the good work to which 
we lend our support. Let it be done from the love of God, 
that is to say, from supernatural motives. Above all let it 
be done with a heart free from bitterness. Bow down thy ear 
cheerfully to the poor, says Ecclesiasticus, and pay what thou 
owest, and answer peaceable words with mildness (Eccli. 
iv, 8). As your mind ts ready to be willing, so tt may be also 
veady to do out of that which you possess; for uf the will be 
there it ts accepled according to that which a man hath, not 
according to that which he has not (II Cor. viii, 11). 

The intelligent and truly charitable disposition is not 
reckless in giving, but bestows its kindness where it is truly 
needed. Slessed ts he that understandeth concerning the 
needy and the poor, says the royal Psalmist. And the same 
is true of the sacrifices which we make in support of any 
truly good work. Honor the Lord with thy substance, and 
give Him first of all thy fruits (Prov. iii, 9). This the 
Apostle recommends to the young Church of Corinth; As zz 
all things you abound in faith and the Word and Knowledge 
and all carefulness ; moreover also tn your charity towards 
us, so in this grace may you also abound. TI speak not as 
commanding, but by the carefiulness of others, approving the 
good aisposition of your charity (II Cor. viii, 7). Thus 
virtue and kindly disposition of heart must go hand in hand; 
for the heart that is full of rancor and bitter feeling is not fit 
to present its gift to the Lord. 


€onclusion,—Upon such charity rests God’s special bless- 
ing even in this life; and the praise and good will which 
the vain man fruitlessly seeks becomes the portion of the 
truly generous heart. Zhe lips of many shall bless him that 
ts liberal of his substance, and the testimony of his truth ws 
faithful (Eccli. xxxi, 28). For such a one David prayed 
when he said: Zhe Lord preserve him and give him life, 
and make him blessed upon earth, and deliver him not up 
to the will of his enemtes. The Lord help him on his bed of 
sorrow (Ps. xl, 1) By mercy and truth iniquity ts re- 
deemed (Prov. xiii, 8), and in justice thou shalt build up, and 
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in the day of affliction thou shalt be rememberd, and thy sins 
shall melt away as the tce in the fair warm weather (Eccli. 
iii, 15). Amen. 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
Subiect.— Zhe Seven baskets of fragments. 


Cext.—And they took up that which was left of the frag- 
ments, seven baskets. (Gospel.) 


Introduction.—Our Lord feeds the multitude that has 
followed Him to hear His doctrine. We may be assured 
that as the heavenly teaching of Christ fell upon the souls 
of those who hungered and thirsted after justice, they were 
filled with abundance of grace. They had carried out the 
injunction seek ye first the kingdom of heaven, and now God 
proved to their generous confidence, that a// else would be 
added unto them. ‘The loaves and fishes satisfied their need 
for food in abundance, sc that seven baskets of the miracu- 
lous bread remained. 


Transition.—And just as the material food was supplied 
them, leaving a remnant for others who might still come, or 
those who were tarrying on the way too weary to go as far 
as the place where the Master had preached, so may we 
believe that of the spiritual food which He supplied them in 
His preaching there retnained some fragments which could 
nourish other souls who were not so fortunate as to receive the 
heavenly food from the Saviour’s lips on this occasion. The 
teaching of Christ answers every need of the hungry soul, 
nor has it been denied to us, who are constantly fed by the 
miraculous loaves of the Bread of Angels which is not only 
the Holy Communion, but every word that falleth from the 
mouth of our heavenly Father. Of the fragments which 
abound, we too may dispense to our brethren around us after 
being filled with its nourishing substance. There are seven 
baskets. 


THE SEVEN BASKETS OF FRAGMENTS. 93 


Virst Point.—One for the foor: Eat thy bread with the 
hungry and the needy, and with thy garments cover the naked 
(Tob. iv, 17.) 


Second Point.—One for the sorrowful. ‘There are always 
within our reach those who suffer bereavement and whom 
our active sympathy can console. Be not wanting in com- 
forting them that weep, and walk with them that mourn 
(Eccli. vii, 38). 


Third Point.—One for the zgvorant. St. Paul said of 
his brethren that ¢hey have a zeal of God, but not according 
to knowledge (Rom. x, 3). Opportunities of instructing per- 
sons in the right teaching of the Catholic Church offer them- 
selves to most of us, if we have but the courage to use them. 
It is not necessary to possess great learning in order to con- 
vince men of good will of the truth of our holy religion. 
Every one can do some thing to point the way to right 
information, and thus to disarm at least prejudice, even if 
we cannot induce persons to think seriously of seeking the 
Church established by God for our salvation. 


Fourth Point.—One for the szzuer. If we are filled with 
the grace of God by having eaten of the heavenly food of 
Christ’s table and doctrine as we should, then we will also 
have it in our power to lead our straying brother away from 
the path of sin and ruin. He that converteth a soul from 
its evil doings has purchased his own soul unto predestina- 
tion. Recall to the mind of your erring brother the word of 
the Lord to the Jewish people: //you return to me and keep 
my commandments and do them, though you should be led 
away to the uttermost parts of the world, I will gather you 
from thence and bring you back to the place which I have 
chosen for my name to dwell there. 


Vitth Point.—One for the szck, Do the work of thy 
Master who wert about all the cities and towns, healing every 
disease and every infirmity (Matt. ix, 35). Although it may 
not be in our power to perform the miracle of a physical cure, 
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yet we can do much to alleviate pain; we may become the 
instruments of salvation to those who are too weak or too 
listless to attend to the one thing necessary, such as receiv- 
ing the sacraments, or preparing rightly for death. Le xot 
slow to visit the sick; for by these things thou shalt be con- 
firmed tn love (Eccli. vii, 39). 


Sixth Point.—One for thy exemy. ‘The precept of divine 
charity enjoins that we love our enemies; that we do good 
to them who persecute and calumniate us. The Lord will 
measure out retribution in time, for He is the Judge of all. 


Seuenth Point.—One for thy svoublesome friend. St. Paul 
tells the Hebrews: Patzence zs necessary for you, that doing 
the will of God, you may receive the promise (Heb. x, 36). 
You remember how Abraham dealt with his brother Lot 
when the herdsmen of both quarrelled over their right of 
pasture : Let there be no quarrel I beseech thee he said, be- 
tween me and thee, and between my herdsmen and thy herds- 
men ; for we are brethren (Gen. xiii, 8). And he allowed 
Lot to have his choice of the land although he was the 
younger brother. Do good and lead, says St. Luke, hoping 
for nothing thereby ; and your reward shall be great, and you 
shall be the sons of the Fiighest; for He ts kind to the un- 
thankful and to the evil. Be ye therefore merciful as your 
Father ts also merciful (Luke vi, 35). Yes, my brethren, 
of all the virtues which we have it most frequently in our 
power to practice patience it is which bears the richest fruits 
both for time and eternity. Jumble thy heart and endure ; 
incline thy ear and receive the words of understanding ; and 
make not haste in the time of clouds.—Watt on God with 
patience ; join thyself to God and endure, that thy life may 
be increased im the latter end.—Take all that shall be brought 
upon thee, and in thy sorrow endure, and in thy humiliation 
keep patience.—For gold and silver are tried in the fire, but 
acceptable men in the furnace of humiliation (Eccli. ii, 2-5). 


Gonclusion.—These are the seven baskets of fragments 
which we may distribute to our weary brethren when the 
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Bread of Eternal Life has filled us with strength and com- 
passion in the Lord. And are we not the favored children of 
God’s household to whom the heavenly banquet of the 
miraculous Bread is forever open and offered? What shall 
we say to our King and Judge at the hour of death, when 
He asks an account of the use we have made of our privilege 
as Catholics in aiding our brother who is perhaps less favored ? 
God has regenerated us to an inheritance incorruptible, where- 
in you shall greatly rejoice tf now you must be fora little time 
made sorrowsul in divers temptations: that the trial of your 
Jaith (much more precious than gold, which ts tried by the fire) 
may be found unto praise and glory and honor, at the appear- 
ing of Jesus Christ (I Pet. 1). Amen. 


NOTES FOR PREACHER AND CATECHIST. 
INFLECTION. 


Inflection is to be left to the elocutionary instinct, to the 
ear for inflection. It is not to be learned from such a rule 
as this, for example, which I find in one of the books of 
elocution. 

Rule I.—Whenever the sense of a sentence is yet incom- 
plete or suspended, then the rising inflection is to be used, 
as in the following: ‘‘I am sfire, were the noble ldérds as 
wéll acquainted as 7 am with but half the difficulty and 
delays occasioned in the céurts of jiistice under the preténce 
of privilege, they wofild not—nay, cdéuld not, oppdse this 
bill.” 

I am suve, were the noble lord as well acquainted as I am 
with but half the difficulty and delay occasioned by trying 
to speak his speech according to such a rule as this, he 
would thank me for delivering him from it, and inducing 
him to try his own ear upon his own inflections. 

Another of the rules of the elocutionist is: ‘‘ Pause before 
and after the emphatic word, and put a circumflex on it.” 

Where do you get this rule? 

From conversation. 
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Finding that we do this naturally, let us do it mechani- 
cally. Wedo it by instinct in private talking, let us do it 
by rule in public speaking. Finding that while eating, 
every time your elbow bends, your mouth flies open, there- 
fore this rule: When your elbow bends, open your mouth! 
Nonsense! J,eave the pauses, emphases and circumflex 
where you found them, and cultivate the ear for pauses, 
emphases and circumflex. If you deprive the speaker of his 
pauses and inflections, what is there left for his brains ? 

(SHEPPARD, Before an Audience.) 


“The day of Christ’s resurrection means //e for the dead, 
pardon for the sinner, and glory for thesaints.” (St. Augustine, 
serm. 63 de Temp.) 


“The excellence of our faith does not merely consist in 
this that we believe in Christ’s death, but rather that we 
have assurance of His resurrection. For even the infidel 
believes in the death of Christ and makes it a subject of 
reproach against us that we believe Him to be the Son of 
God who died upon the Cross. Wherein then lies the great- 
ness of our trust? In the fact that Christ arose from the 
dead and that we too shall one day rise like Him. This is 
the glory of our faith.” (St. Ambros. in Ps. ror.) 


‘* How senseless,” said the pagan Prefect who condemned 
St. Margaret, the Virgin Martyr, to death, ‘‘to adore as God 
a man who died upon an infamous gibbet!’’ “And how 
dost thou know that my Lord was crucified ?”’ asked the 
Saint. ‘‘ From your Gospel,’’ replied the tyrant. ‘‘ Well 
said and true,’ answered St. Margaret, ‘ but the same books 
that tell of my Master’s death, tell of His glorious resurrec- 
tion. Why then wilt thou believe the one and not the 
other! We Christians believe in His divinity, not because 
He died, but because He arose from the dead and thus proved 
Himself the Lord and Conqueror of death. This is the 
testimony of our Allelujah.’’ (Act. Mart. Veit.) 
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ST. JOHN’S RECTORY, 
Lambertville, N. J. 


January 10, ’94 
My dear Mr. Didinger : 

It isa great pleasure for me to inform you that 
the organ you have completed for us gives perfect 
satisfaction. All the material used in its construction 
is strictly first class. In tone itis the ne plus ultra of 
the pipe organ, ranging from the sweetest strains, 
like to an Aeolian harp touched by a gentle zephyr, 
through the various gradations of each resister, till 
finally bursting forthin the full organ tothe grandeur 
and perfection of a complete grand orchestra. It is 
sweet, it is pathetic—vivacious and of great brilliancy. 
Its solo re gisters on both Swell and Great must be 
heard to be gppreciated. His Excellency, Mgr. 
Satolli, the Apostolic Delegate, when present at the 
dedication of our church was charmed with it; and 
spent quite some time listening to each sep: irate reg- 
ister and carefully examining the mechanism. He 
pronounced the soft registers “/eavenly.”” The pneu- 
matic action has done away with the labor of organ 
playing, and now after hours of practice—which are 
also hours of enjoyment—the player retires without 
the least physical exhaustion as formerly. After 
examining our organ I do not think any person will 
ever consent to have a tracker-action organ built. 
Whilst there are many larger organs in New Jersey, 
I am willing to assert that there is not one that, 
taken all in all, can equal ours. May you continue 
to give such satisfaction to all your patrons whom, I 
hope, may be very numerous. It shall always bea 
pleasure for me to allow free access to our organ to 
anyone contemplating purchasing an instrument 
from you. 


I remain sincerely yours, 
(Signed) WM. J. FITZGERALD, 


J. B. DIDINGER @ Co., Rector. 
Church Organ Manufacturers, 

1022-28 Buttonwood St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BERNARD MUDLER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH ORGANS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


e A Sound Board e 


Sent Thirty Days’ Trial for Cost of Handling. 
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Send for Photograph and Circular, or for myself. 


++ J.J. HOLWELL ... 223 LAWRENCE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA 
505 East 15th St., New York City. Tuning and Repairing Promptly Attended to 


Valentine Gramer, 


Builder of 


Altars, Pulpits, ete., 


423 South May St., Chicago, Ill. 


EXAMPLES OF WORK. 
Fourteen Altars for Notre Dame, Ind. 
Entire Interior Work for Peoria Cathedral 
‘Marquette Cathedral. 
"Grand Rapids Cathedral. 
‘© St Dominicans Church, Washing- 


fon, D.C. 
Sts. Peter and Paul Church, 
Pittsburgh. 
Anne's Church, Buffalo, 
IN: 
“ Los Angeles College, Cal. 
Davenport Cathedral. 


Dubuque Cathedral. 
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ADYVERTISEAENTS. 
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Tiffin M nufacturing Co, 
CHURCH FURNITURE 


Manufacturers and Builders 


From Builders’ or from Original Designs. 2 


a 
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SKETCHES AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. $ 
» OFFICE AND FACTORY: 2 


Cor. Melmore and Jefferson Sts., bonne Ohio. 
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ADYVERTISEAENTS. 


Koyal Ravarian Establishment 


MAYER & GCO., 
Munich, London, New York (47 Barclay St.), 


Stained Glass, Statues, 
Stations of the Cross, Etc. 


Specimens of our Stained Glass Windows, etc., may be seen at 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY CHAPEL, Washington, D. C. 
Sepals THE GESU. Philadelphia. 
SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE HEART, Villa Maria, West Chester, Pa. 
ST. MARY’S CHURCH Charlestown (Boston), Mass. 
VATICAN and ST. CANISIUS’ CHURCH, Rome. 
RENEDICTINE MONASTERY, Einsiedeln, Switzerland. 
- ST. IGNATIUS’ CHURCH, San Francisco, Cal. 
CATHEDRAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CATHEDRAL, San Francisco, Cal. 
ST. AGNES’ CHURCH, Brooklun, N. Y. 
ST. JOHN’S EVANGELIST, New York City. 
ST. MARY’S, New York City. 
ST. GABRIEL'S, New York City. 
ST. STEPHEN’S New York City. 
PAULIST FATHERS’, New York City. 
OUR LADY OF GOOD COUNSEL, New York City. 
ST. ELIZABETH’S CHURCH, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DESIGNS, PHOTOGRAPHS AND CATALOGUES SENT ON 
APPLICATION. 


NICHOLAS SERF & SON, 


15 Thompson St., New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Metal Statues, + 
Baptismal Fonts, 


From 1 to 6 Feet 


and Larger. and Crucifixes. 


Plain and Gothic Style Altar and 
Paschal Candlesticks and Gas Lighters, 

Also Wax '’Bleachers and Manufacturers 
of Pure Bees-wax Candles. 


is Dealers in Sanctuary Oil and Sperm Candles. 
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